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NUMISMATIC BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


ARTICLE SECOND. 


Iv following the chronological order of the literature on this subject, 
it is necessary to begin with divers ancient authors, whose works, though 
virtually lost. to the mass of mankind for long periods, yet contained 
what was the staple knowledge of the world at ‘the time they were writ- 
tex. Generally these writings are extremely brief, and hardly deserving 
the name of treatises: some of them are but a single short chapter ; ; and 
the most are no more than a numerical evaluation of the different 
weights and measures habitual in Antiquity. The writers themselves 
were chiefly medical persons, the exercise of whose profession made 
accuracy of proportions and adjustment of quantities necessary features 
in its practice; and who, the earliest naturalists in that phase of the 
experimental study of nature most interesting to mankind, acquired and 
still retain the name of physicians, Sometimes the statements are 
introduced in discussions relating to the laying out and cultivation of 
land; and sometimes some poly graph, like Pury, delighting to expatiate 
equally on what he knew or did not know, brings them in bodily to fill 
up his many-sided scope. Of course, I pass by here, without citation, the 
casual passages of historians, sufficiently numerous, in which averments 
occur that may have seemed supererogatory at the time, but which remain 
precious monuments for us, Moderns. 

I—Foremost among these writers to be thus remembered, is H1ppo- 
crates, the father of Medicine, whose octogenarian existence (from B. C 
460 to B. c. 380), or one still more pr olonged i in the opinion of some in- 
vestigators, seems fully and worthily occupied with the number and variety 
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of the topics he has handled. In a Veterinary treatise, entiiled Hippia- 
trica, is to be found such a numerical evaluation’ as I have meutioned, 
The tract itself occurs in vol. 10 of the Greek and Latin edition of the 
joint works of Hrppocrares and GAxen, Paris, 1638-1679, 13 vols. in 
9 vols. folio. A fragment of another writer, Arnicanvs, de re numimaria, 
exists at the end of the Latin version of Hippocrates, by Fanivs Canyvs, 
Rome, ‘1532. The same will be found again, below. 


Il.—Soranus of Ephesus, an ancient physician, not long after Hippo- 
CRATES, wrote in Greek a biography of his illustrious predecessor, and is 
introduced here on the assumption (by no means positive) of his being 
identical with the person of the same name, who, in a medical Jsagoge, has 
taken occasion to give a similar evaluation of weight and measure terms, 
This has been published at Basel, 1528, in folio, 


IIIl.—The date to be assigned to another writer, cited usually under the 
feminine name of CLEOPATRA, is indefinite. It is likely that the appella- 
tion was really the Greek masculine CLEoparras, which, from the title of 
his tract, Cosmetics, might be easily interchanged with that of the Queen 
of Egypt, whose marvellous beauty was alleged by her enemies to have 
been heightened or sustained by artificial applications, Or, the apparent 
proper name might have been merely a fancy-title, adopted for the 
treatise, to make it more piquant, or to “induce its readers to believe that 
it contained the very recipes of the lovely Queen herself. The former 
supposition is, however, the most probable, since we have, under the same 
author’s name, a special treatise, Tepi uétewv Kai ora0udyr, i. e., on 
weights and measures. Both tracts contain chiefly—at least in their 
remaining condition—mere evaluations. And both are to be found, the 
former in the second, the latter in the fourth volume of the Paris edition 
of the works of Hrerocrartes and Ga.en, mentioned below. 

IV.—A still greater uncertainty attaches to the treatise of Droporvs, an 
author referred to by some collectors, and whose reputed work is extant 
in a Latin version by Jean Rust, annexed to an edition of the Hippia- 
trica, mentioned above, under Hiprocrartes, and published at Paris, 
1550, in folio. It does not occur, however, in Greek editions ; and its 
existence in that language is said by Conrap Gesner to be only in ms. 
Agricoza, in the early part of the sixteenth century, considered it as lost. 


V.—All of the foregoing are writers in Greek ; I must now introduce 
here a Latin author, Baxsus, a correspondent and cotemporary of the 
toman physician, Cetsus, who may be assigned to the beginning of our 
Christian era. His other appellation, Meson, i is probably an indication 
of his occupation, and not a cognomen. ‘The treatise itself, entitled de 
Asse minutisque ejus partibus, was published by Marcus Fasivus Cavs, 
of Ravenna, at the end-of the works of Hippocrates, which he trans- 
lated and edited, Rome, 1532. It also appears in the second edition of 
Gronovivs, de Sesterciis, etc., Amsterdam, 1656, in 8vo. 

VI.—Another Roman a age C. Purius Secunpvs, whom we in Eng- 
lish call Pursy tiie Elder (1. p. 23-a. p. 79), is better known to all of 
us. In the last chapter of lis twenty-first book he has given a briet 
evaluation of certain weights and measures. The common- pl: ace book of 
this writer, if he kept one (2s I presume he did), would be one of the 
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most curious of literary memorials. His death, amid the mephitic gases 
of Vesuvius, is among the most striking instances of learned enthusiasm, 
and entitles him to eminent rank as a martyr of science, if any one 
deserves that inaccurate appellative ; and we are justified in saying that 
the world sustained a greater loss in that single man than in all ‘the other 
victims who perished at Herculaneum and Pompeii on that same day. 
The account of his last moments by his nephew is the most touching 
narrative of classical antiquity ; and a biography of him from the same 
hand would have been as pleasing and as uscful a memorial as any that 
could have come down to us from those times. 

VII.—Nearly cotemporary, perhaps a little anterior to Pury, is a Greek 
writer, DioscoripEs, whose most frequent proper name, Pepacivs, has 
been by some altered into Pepamivs, thus giving ground for connecting 
him with a Roman family which we know chiefly from coins. But this 
is unlikely, for he does not seem to have been known to (or at least is 
never cited by) Puisy ; though their statements generally concur and 
appear to have been drawn from the same sources. The oe of 
DioscoripEs are more varied and extensive, but are only mere evalua- 
tions, They exist for us, under the caption Thegi pétewy Kai pliner vt 
didackadéa, in the thirteenth volume of the edition of Hippocrates and 
GALEN, already mentioned. 


VIIL—Quite a different form for imparting knowledge on this topic was 
attempted by some one about this time, in a Carmen de Ponderibus et 
Mensuris, a fragment of which has come down to us in one hundred and 
sixty-three Latin hexameters. No workman is more bound to measure 
than the poet ; and the classic hexameters demand a marked attention to 
quantity: so that one might fairly suppose in advance that an art, so much 
under the domain of the principle, would afford the best illustration and 
most appropriate vehicle for the doctrine. But such has not been the 
case in fact, generally ; and the fragment in question does not furnish a 
felicitous exception to the usual result. It is, to be sure, not altogether 
inartistic ; and some passages must have cost the author no inconsiderable 
pains. It commences as follows, rendered in English :— 

“Weights spoken of in old Pceonian books 
Tis good to know. For nature places weight 
In every corporeal thing. The elements 
Are ruled by weight. The earth is held by weight. 


And ether, wanting weight, thence whirls along 
Th’ unwearied stars of the revolving world.” 


Sometimes are given reasons, sufficiently imaginative, for the appella- 
tions of sundry denominations. Thus, speaking “of the divisions of the 
ounce into what Romans and Greeks alike called grammata, he says :— 


“Whence we may think 
To call them grammes, for four and twenty make 
The ounce, just as the self-same number counts 
The vocalies in Greek, and eke the hours 
The world consu:nes in every night and day.” 


The last forty ap of the fragme wt pass over to the doctrine of specific 
gravities and give a quite neat and intelligent account of tue origin of 
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the discovery and the process of determination; without, however, men- 
tion by name of either Hrzro or ArcHIMEDES. 


This Carmen is usually ascribed to Q. Ruemnius (or Ruewmivs) 
Fannius Patemon, the friend of Seneca, and preceptor of the poet 
Lucan. Putyy speaks of him as an eminent philologist (or, as he calls 
him, a grammarian) of his own time ; and, above all, instances his skill and 
success in cultivating the vine, and the large profits he made out of an 
unpromising and therefore originally cheap piece of ground. Sometimes 
the author’s name is found as Remus or Remmivs Favinus, a person 
otherwise unknown. Other critics refer the authorship to Prisctay, 
mentioned below. 


The Carmen has been frequently printed with the works of Cornexivs 
Ce xsvs, as for instance, at Padua, 1563, in 8vo; at Lyons, 1566, also in 
8vo, and in 12mo at Geneva, 1626, and at Leyden, 1657 and 1665. Itis 
to be found, also, in divers metrical collections ; as, for example, in the 
old Corpus omnium veterum Poetarum Latinorum, etc., Geneva, 1611, 
2 vols. 4to; in the Chorus Poetarum, Lyons, 1616, in 4to; among the 
Poete Latini minores, Leyden, 1731, 2 vols. 4to, and the reprint of its 
text without Burmann’s notes, at Glasgow, 1752, in small 8vo. It is also 
met, coupled with other tracts in prose but metrical also in one aspect, 
such as those of Partus, Hotomann, and ENGELHARDT or ANGELOCRATOR, 
mentioned hereafter in their proper order. And it has been specially 
commented upon by Extras Viver; as will be stated under his name. 

IX.—Accompanying Ruemntivs in several of the preceding collections of 
the class last mentioned, is the tract of L. Votustus MaExranvs (called some- 
times Metranus Vo tvstanus), entitled Assis distributio, etc. Besides 
these, it is also appended to the second edition of Gronovivs, de 
Sesterciis, etc., already cited under § V.; and is included in vol. ii. of 
the Thesaurus of Grevius, Utrecht, 1694. The identity of this author 
with the well-known lawyer, the friend of Anroninus Pius and preceptor 
of Marcus AvrELIvs, is not universally admitted. Some suppose him to 
have been a rather later jwisconsult of the same or similar name, the 
pupil of Pariniay. But the point is, fortunately, as little important as 
its decision is unattainable. 


X.—More than five centuries after Hippocrates, came another phy- 
sician, also a Greek, whom we call GaLen (a. p. 131-a. p. 201), the 
only one of all antiquity who can claim to be alongside of, or near to, 
that half-inspired old man of Cos. In fecundity of topics and facility 
of discussion, though in a more diffuse style, the latter transcends his pre- 
decessor ; and if modern Science has respected more of the dogmas of the 
elder, it has retained more of the forms and phraseology of the other. It 
is impossible to say how much, or if any, of the metronomic matter in 
the books of Garey belong peculiarly to him. It may all have been 
taken from CLeopatra, Dioscoriwes, and others, whose names are lost; 
but the knowledge of the facts, if not their expression, was his own, and 
therefore he justly finds a place here. The edition of the works of 
GaLen most convenient to the general reader is the Gr. Lat. one, at 
Paris, 1688-1679, which also includes those of Hippocrates. The 
tract itself was Latinized by Gapa.p1y, and published at Venice, 1551, fol. ; 
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as will be seen under his name hereafter. I may mention here, as a con- 
tribution to general Bibliography and to enable others to avoid the tem- 
porary puzzle into which I fell myseif, that the edition of Hippocrates 
and GALEN is cited carelessly both of 1639 and 1679. The first volume 
was actually published in 1638, the tenth volume in 1654, the year in 
which the editor, Cuartrer, died. The succeeding volumes appeared 
Jong after; and some copies of volume thirteen actually bear the imprint 
of 1638. 

XIL—If the Arricanvus, the fragment of whose tract, De re nwmmaria, 
has been already referred to in § I, be Sextus Junius A., the Greek 
historian, he properly belongs to this epoch, at the end of the second and 
early half of the third century of our era, But the individual ascription 
is quite uncertain, 

XIi.—A hundred years or so later than this last, comes the well- 
known Latin grammarian whom we call Prisctan, whose precise date it 
is not easy to ascertain. He has been already mentioned in § VIIL., as 
the possible author of the Carmen ascribed there to Ruemnivs. His 
claim to a tract, entitled De figuris et nominibus numcrorum et de numis 
et ponderibus ad Symmachum liber, is less doubtful. This occurs in the 
collection of his works among the Grammatici veteres, edited by Extas 
Purscn, at Hanover, 1605, 2 vols. 4to. It has also been annotated by 
Viet, in the collection to be hereafter spoken of under his name, and 
is likewise included by Horomann. 


XIII.—I place here, because I do not know where else better to put 
it, an anonymous tract entitled, Mote numerorum et ponderum, ex anti- 
quo codice ; which is to be found in the second volume of the Purscu col- 
lection, following the Institutes of Prosvus. 

XIV.—We arrive now at more definite epochs, and come toa work of 
greater elaboration and extent, if not of more critical value, in the treat- 
ise of the ecclesiastic EprpHantus, on Hebrew Weights and Measures. 
This writer, whose life extends from the year 310 to 403 of our era, and 
whose biography belongs more to ecclesiastical than to secular history, 
to controversy more than science, is generally dignified with the epithet 
of Saint by Romish writers, though I do not find his name in the calen- 
dar prefixed to the Breviary. It is likely, therefore, that the title has 
grown from some lower grade of canonization, whose precise equivalence 
it does not come within the means of a writer on mere commercial weights 
and measures to ascertain, and whose currency does not repose upon any 
medallic emblem. He was a native of Palestine, and district of Eleu- 
theropolis ; and, quickly mastering the accessible erudition of his time, 
went yet a youth to indulge in reflection and maceration, amid those 
Egyptian deserts which almost ceased to be such, so peopled were 
they at one time with ascetics. But this solitary life hardly suited the 
impulsive nature of the youthful hermit, and he returned, about 333, to 
Palestine, where he showed himself the ardent disciple and constant pan- 
egyrist of the monkish Hitarion, whose labors and poverty he seems to 
have imitated and shared. Nevertheless he emerged more than once 
from his half-lonely cell, to take part on the side of orthodoxy in those 
dissensions which tore the Church asunder. Arianism was then in the 
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ascendant, supported by the secular arm of Constans, who wore the Im- 
perial purple ; and ag uinst it, EpreHanius preached and wrote with em- 
phasis and abundance, Lower grades of heresy, too, were not without 
his ken; and the errors of Origenism constituted a sort of béte noire for 
his adolescent as for his maturer life. The reputation he acquired in this 
belligerence, caused his nomination to the metropolitan see of Salamis or 
Constantia, in Cyprus; from his acceptance of and residence in which, 
the profane know him as Eprnantvs of Salamis. It is reported to his 
honor that his elevation did not change either the morals or the manners 
of the new archbishop. He clung to the simplicities and austerities of 
his monastic habits; only his charity was more marked, and his alms 
more abundant. His life won the respect, while his zeal does not seem 
to have irritated the passions of his heretical adversaries; and from this 
or some other cause, he was one of the few dignitaries of orthodoxy who 
were spared in the persecution of a. p. 371 under Vatens. It is probab le 
that te self-denying and affectionate interest in his opponents secured 
him toleration ; though, it must be confessed, they failed of other success, 
At all events, these dispositions prompted not unfrequent extra-diocesan 
ministrations. Thus, he went to Antioch, to labor in the conversion of 
its bishop, Virauis, who had lapsed into the Apollinarian heresy, which 
denied to our Saviour a human soul, and was condemned in sundry 
Councils held between A. p. 862 and 37 So, he took the trouble of a 
journey to Jerusalem, to reconvinee the “Patriarch, whom he suspeeted 
of entertaining the notions of Origenism—a perversion which embraced 
unsystematically several points of faith and opinion. It is not congenial 
with the purpose of this sketch, to discuss such matters ; and it is therefore 
enough to say, eursorily, that the Origenists held (as far as I understand) 
a sort of pantheistic universalism, under the domain of a necessity, not the 
less absolute because there was a presiding Deity who, either from want 
of remaining power or want of will, leaves things to the operations of 
forces which He has created. Their Christology, among other queer and 
possibly quite harmless peculiarities, has this of a kind of metempsy- 
chosis of the Heavenly Logos; which is easier dreamed of than under- 
stood or explained, but which is to be yet once again exemplified in a 
future crucifixion of the Son of Gop for the benefit of the devils, who are 
included in that universalistic scheme of salvation I spoke of. "The way 
and means adopted by Eprenantcs for the recovery of his reverend bro- 
ther, were to preach a sermon before him ; which certainly did not convert 
the party in question. Anotherstep he took shortly afterwards in 
the same connection, and no donbt with excellent motives however mis- 
taken, was not calculated to stabilitate or revive his influence with the 
erring prelate. He ordained, during a visit he made to the cells of 
Bethichem to sce JEROME, a brother of this lust, Parzryray, to the 
riesthood—an episcopal fatvasion which the patriarch took in bad part, 
and which the letter of explanation by Epremantvs failed to justify, In- 
deed, however orthodox his views upon doctrinal points may have been 

they seem to have been very vague and unsatisfactory on the point of 
episcopal jurisdiction, Another instance may be quoted of the impetu- 
osity and unadvisedness of his impulses. He went all the way to Con- 
stan itinople to accuse of Origenism the four tal brethren (as they were 
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called, because they were all of gigantic stature), hermits; the solitari- 
ness of whose recluse life at least prevented their doctrinal disorders 
from being in any great degree contagious, But, in point of fact, our 
malleus hereticorum had never seen them nor their disciples nor their 
written expositions. He proceeded upon hearsay, and proceeded to 
such an extent as to refuse to communicate with his distinguished brother, 
Curysostom, who then held the patriarchate, and also held the accused 
to be innocent. I do not know, for I have not pursued the research, 
how exactly the affair between them was finally settled. As for the tall 
brethren, they subsequently abundantly exculpated themselves by suffer- 
ing marty rdom in an orthodox manner. I believe it was on the return 
from this fruitless and unpleasant journey that EprpHanivs found great 
rest for his busy soul. He died on the way from Constantinople to Sa- 
lamis, aged ninety-three—a long period, in which he might have done a 
great deal more good, but also a great deai more harm than he ever did. 
Ile is not a very voleniinens author, though we do not know if we have 
all his works as yet. Since the edition, ‘considered as the best, Opera 
omnia, Gir, et Lat., ex recens, Dion. Petavii (Paris, 1622, 2 vols, folio), 
a treatise by Eprpnanivs was discovered in the dusty crypts of the Vati- 
ean (where “there im: iy be yet more), and was published at Rome, 1750. 
He was really a most erudite person; but the principal merit of his wri- 
tings is their containing excerpts from ancient and otherwise lost authors. 
This is the case with the particular treatise, on the strength of which he 
has been introduced here. Before Perav, it had been translated into 
Latin by the industrious physician Janus Cornarivs, whose habitual 
surname is a rendering of the German family-name, Hacesut, a botani- 
eal appellation, equivalent to our Mepiar and the French Eauantine. The 
Latin name is more akin to one that has a ludicrous association for 
English readers of SHaxespPear, viz., Docrerry. The original text also 
oceurs in the second volume of the works of Epirnanivus, printed 
Paris, 1622, in folio. 


XV.—In the captions of the metronomic collections printed with the 
works of GALEN, occurs the name of OrIBASIUS as an authority. This, 
doubtless, was the friend of Juttan the Apostate; accompanying him 
and witnessing his dying moments during his wild Persian expedition. 
The first physician of his day, Onrpasivs seems to have had other capa- 
bilities, also ; for he apparently won the favor of the Emperor by success- 
ful exertions towards pi icing him on the throne, After the death of his 
patron and the accession of V ALENTINIAN and Varens, he had a practi- 

cal proot, if he needed one, of the mutability of fortune and the uncer- 
tainty of trust in princes. "He was turned out of his employments, his 
estates were confiscate], and, banished or fugitive, he had to seek an 
asylum among the outside barbarians; who, more sagacious or more dis- 
interested than the court of the Empire, received him gladly and repaid 
his exertions for their improvement with affection and respect. Years 
after, the removal of some personal enemy at court or a returning sense 
of justice, reversed his fate, and he was recalled to his former residence, 
possessions, and honors; in the enjoyment of which, and in the pursuits 
of a learned activity, he continued during the remainder of his life. The 
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epoch of his death is not known. Some even carry it down towards the 
middle of the fifth century ; whichwould imply a preternatural longevity, 
Besides the fragment referred to, a chapter in the second book of his 
medical Synopsis, ad Hustathium filium, ete., contains a list and evalua. 
tion of certain weights and measures. This Synopsis, his own abridg- 
ment of a much larger work (only parts of which remain), has been fre- 
quently printed: as, for instance, twice at Venice, 1554 and 1571 Ls at 
Paris, 1555; and at Basel, 1557—all i in 8vo. 

XVI.—A work of Hero of Alexandria on Metrology was cited by 
Jos. ScaticER in his De re nummaria dissertatio, published posthumous- 
ly at Leyden, 1616, in 8vo. Scaticer had probably seen the ms, in 
the Roy: al Library at Paris; which, however, was not printed from till 
long after, when Monrravcon inserted parts of it in the first volume of 
the Analecta, sive varia opuscula Greca, Paris, 1688, in 4to. He was 
shy of giving the whole, 0b proli. ritatem, us he s says ; and took chiefly 
those portions relating to Egyptian metrology. There can be little 
doubt, I think, that this is a part of the treatise Tept peTeuKdy, cited by 
Evrocius; but it is more uncertain to which of three most eminent of 
the name, the authorship should be ascribed. The treatise just men- 
tioned was long considered to be lost, and was attributed to Leno the 
Elder, the mechanician, who flourished in the earlier part of the century 
just preceding our era, Subsequently it was given to Hexo the Third, 
the author of the Geodesy, and some other treatises, who belongs to the 
seventh century. I rather ascribe it to Hero the Younger, the mathe- 
matician, the cotemporary of Orrpasivs, about the beginning of the 
fifth century, and therefore assign it its place here. 

XVII.—We have now to pass over a long period, during which the 
topic was not treated at all; or, iftreated, has failed of being thus trans- 
mitted to us, About the beginning of the seventh century, however, it 
was taken up and handled, if slightly, yet as fully as its esteem seemed 
to merit, in a polygraphic work, entitled, Origines, or Etymologia, by a 
man who stood foremost in the opinion of his age for learning and ¢: apa- 
city, viz., Istwore, the archbishop of Seville. In the empire of the 
blind, the one-eyed is king; and the worthy prelate certainly saw farther 
and better than the most of his cotemporaries. That he sometimes saw 
half, and sometimes double, is a phenomenon which has not ceased to 
present itself during each of the twelve centuries that have rolled by 
since his eyes were closed in their final earthly sleep, and whose recur- 
rence is not extinct yet. I think that the imput ition of credulity and 
of deficiency in judgment and taste, is rather a hard modern verdict, 
without suflicient allowance for the difference of his circumstances. Of 
his moral character, however, there is less difference in the estimation 
of his cotemporaries and those who have lived after then, His virtues 
and his administrative abilities are not contested, and his statement of 
facts (as such, and not as opinions) is indisputable; which is all that is 
requisite for the present topic. 


Perh: - he owes part of his dazzling pre- eminence to the accidents 
of his birth and the advantages of his position. Born about 570, at 
Carthagena in Spain, of which his father, Ssevertanus, was governor, he 
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belonged to a family whose members the Church delighted to honor, 
His elder brother, Leanper, he succeeded in the see of Seville ; ; another 
brother, FULGENTIUS, was bishop of Ecija, the Latin Astigis, on the 
Xenil, in Andalusia; and a sister, FLoRENTINE, was and is still venenaied 
as having lived in the odor of more than human sanctity. Each of these 
three is still vernacularly called Saint, either from a popular conviction 
of their deserts or from some minor ecclesiastical award, as in the case 
of S. Errrnantus; while upon Isrpore himself, has been conferred the 
higher honor of the great canonization and inscription in the calendar 
of the Church. His festival is celebrated on 4th April, the day on which, 
in the year 636, after thirty-six years of archiepiscopal ministration— 
after having, in ‘the presence of Death, more awful than any human po- 
tentate, betaken himself to his Cathedral, remitted formally all private 
debts due to him, and directed the distribution of what fortune remained 
as his among the poor, and after receiving the consolations of prayer and 
the viaticums of religion—he returned home, only to enter that great 
realm of Patriarchs and Innocents, where i ignorance is enlightened and 
where learning reaps its brightest and eternal fruit. 


The personal details of his life and actions that have come down to us, 
are few; their results, however, are written in every page of the his- 
tory of the Chareh in Spain during his time. I will only add that, not 
less concerned for orthodox doctrine and discipline than Errpnanivs, he 
was more wise and successful. More than once, by his moderation and 
eloquence, he reclaimed erring brethren and brought back sects, more 
or less heretical, to the fold. 


His writings, which were numerous, do not concern us here, except 
for the single topic in question. I may say, however, that the so-called 
Mozarabic Liturgy is his work. Collected editions of S. IstporE have 
been frequently published, as at Paris. 1580, in folio; at Madrid, 1599, 
in folio. That at Paris, 1601, in folio, is incomplete, as is also the re- 
print at Cologne, 1617, in folic. Better is the one, Opera emendata, &c., 
: Madrid, 1788, 2 vols. folio, and the later one at Rome, 1797-1803, 

7 vols. 4to. An edition reproducing this last, with additional Biblio- 
logical matter, and forming vols. 81-89 of the Latia Patrologie cursus 
completus, ete., at Paris, 1850, imp. 8vo., under the care of the Abbé 
Mieyg, is (like the rest of this series) not to be commended either for 
accuracy of text or beauty of impression. 

The special matter that interests us now, occurs in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth books of his Htymologa, early and frequently printed apart. 
Several editions are without date. The first with date is entitled Hthi- 
mologiarum libb, xx., Augsburg, 1472, in folio. Succeeding ones were 
at Venice, 1483; at Basel, 1489; at Paris, 1509, 1520, ete. The text 
is also pude'y in the Auctores Latine Lingue, &e., edited by Dionysius 
Gornorrepus (in English, Dennis Govrrey), and published at Geneva, 
1595, in 4to; reprinted in the same place and form in 1602 and 1622. 


The next author to be taken up is another ecclesiastic, an English- 
man—the Venerable Beng. 
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THE NATIONAL CURRENCY A LEGAL TENDER. 


LETTER FROM HON. E. G. SPAULDING, OF BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Tue avowed policy of the Government is to retire the legal-tender green- 
back currency, issued during the war, and bring the business of the coun- 
try back to a gold standard, and a resumption of specie payments. This 
policy is avowed by the President in his annual message, and by the See- 
retary of the Treasury in his Fort Wayne speech, and in his annual report. 
As the policy will sooner or later be carried out, it is important we should 
look ahead and be prepared for the change. It will take time to accom- 
plish so great a result, and it must be done with great prudence and dis- 
cretion, or it will produce a shock to the legitimate business of the coun- 
try, which will paralyze our business operations and thereby diminish the 
revenues that will be so much needed to maintain the public credit. 
Whatever measures will aid in promoting the healthy and legitimate bus- 
iness of the country during the process of contraction will be of essential 
service both to the Government and the people. 


It is not so very important just at this time, that there should be any 
material change made in the functions of the national currency, but as 
the Government legal-tender notes are withdrawn from circulation, and 
the contraction policy fairly begun, I think it will be of great importance 
to the country, in giving stability to its financial operations, that the na- 
tional currency should be, like the Bank of England notes, made a legal- 
tender, except for debts owing by the banks. I feel confident that it 
would lessen the liability to a panic, as contraction goes on, and be use- 
ful and beneficial to the Government and people, in maintaining the finan- 
cial credit and business of the country. 


The national currency is limited to a proper amount, so that there will 
be no chance for an over-issue, and as the banks issuing it are required, on 
the resumption of specie payments, to redeem it in coin, I can sce no harm 
that would arise from making it a legal tender, but on the contrary much 
good to follow the enactment of sucha law. Let us consider this subject 
alittle more in detail, 

What the Government and people want and must have in this great 
and enterprising country is a currency of universal eredit and uniform 
value. Such a currency is a vital necessity to the well-being of the busi- 
ness of the country. It should possess all the attributes of money, ade- 
quate in amount, and receivable alike in all payments public and private. 
Men engaged in large commercial transactions have no especial worship 
for gold and silver, either as money or for ornament; but I would not 
discard those metals in fixing the standard of value of paper money, and 
the relative value of commodities and services. In devising and regulat- 
ing a system of national currency, I would have coin and paper money 
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as nearly on an equality as it is possible, by having the paper converti- 
ble into coin on demand. 

I know it is insisted by some persons that the only money is coined 
metal, and that paper money, as its substitute, is only eredit. This may 
be true in a certain sense, but at the same time both coined money and 
paper money are the creation of law, and it is equally true that credit 
underlies the whole financial operations of the Government and people, 
and if that credit is broken down, the Government and people will be- 
come bankrupt, business paralyzed, and revenues largely diminished. 
Coined money, like paper money, is made in pursuance of statute law, and 
has impressed upon it the Government stamp, indicating its weight and 
urity. This stamp does not, however, give the metal its value, the value 
is in the metal independent of ‘the stamp; but gold of private individuals 
so coined into eagles under the laws of the United States, does determine 
the rate in arithmetical terms at which the metal thus coined shall be a 
legal tender, and the standard of value in all exchanges and payments, 
and this makes it by law money. 

Paper money is made by a somewhat different process, but when both 
are stamped with the functions of money they are both the creation of law. 
It is true that gold and silver are esteemed a valuable commodity with- 
out being coined, and are within a small fraction rated as high in the 
form of bullion as in the form of coin. The coined money rests on its 
own inherent or estimated value, while the paper money is based upon a 
well-founded credit. A payment in coin or bullion closes the transac- 
tion, because the bargained for equivalent is rendered at once, leaving no 
credit to be upheld or promise to be performed in the future. 


United States demand Treasury notes are also by law made lawful 
money and alegal tender as a substitute for coin, and their value is based 
upon the credit of the Government, and all the taxable property under its 
jurisdiction. If they were not issued in excess, they would not be below 
the gold standard, and would constitute as good, and even a better cur- 
rency than coin, because less expensive, and more convenient, and because 
they are based on a well-founded credit, no less than an adequate tax on 
all the real and personal property of the country. 


The principal difference between coin and paper money may be stated 
thus: the exchange and delivery of one hundred bushels of wheat for one 
hundred dollars in value of gold bars or coined gold, the transaction is 
closed on the spot, by each party delivering to the other what is revard- 

ed by them as an equivalent ; according to the estimation of both parties, 
it is an exchange of equivalent values. In such a transaction, no credit is 
given on either side; but if, instead of gold, the purchaser of the wheat 
shoul. deliver to the seller, in exeh: ange for it, one hundred dollars in pa- 
per money, the equivalent for the wheat, although perfectly secured, 
would not be rendered on the spot, but a credit would intervene in taking 
the papcr money, which contained only a promise to deliver one hundred 
dollars in gold at another time. 

In one sense it is true that the seller of the wheat takes even gold on 
a credit, trusting that it will continue at all times as valuable as it now 
is, notwithstanding it possesses very few useful qualities, and is not in- 
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trinsically as valuable as iron, FRanxuin says, “that the value of gold 
and silver rests chiefly in the estimation they happen to be in, among 
the generality of nations, and the credit given to the opinion that that 
estimation will continue; otherwise a pound of gold would not be a real 
equivalent for a bushel of wheat.” Itisthe universal estimation in which 
gold and silver are held that gives them their present value, and not the 
labor expended upon them, or any particularly useful qualities contained 
in the metal itself. Any other well-founded credit is as much an equiva 
lent as gold and silver, and in some cases more so, or it would not be 
preferred by commercial people in different countries, 


For this reason a well-secured convertible paper money, in a normal 
state of business of the country, is fully equal to gold and silver, because 
less expensive, and more convenient. But where commercial transac- 
tions are small, and the government is unstable, and among barbarous 

nations where credit is unsafe, gold and silver, on account of their com 
paratively steady value, and the universal estimation in which they are 
held by all mankind, no doubt constitute the best money. 


These precious metals, so called, being limited in amount, and used 
extensively in the arts and luxuries of life, are desired the world over, not 
only by civilized, but by barbarous nations, and, having great estimated 
value in small bulk, are easily transported from continent to continent, 
This universal estimation gives them pretty steady value as money, and 
an equally steady value in the arts, and for ornament. They therefore 
constitute at present the best standard by which to measure the relative 
value of all other commodities. 

They are therefore the standard of value in all countries, and it wili be 
very difficult, if not impossible, for the nations of the world to agree up- 
on any other standard of value. They have not become so by reason of 
a congress of nations, nor by any concert of action among them, but by 
the quiet action of commerce among the people, for many centuries, and 
in all countries and climes. Gold and silver, therefore, are the universal 
money and the universal standard of value, made so by the acquiescence 
of all mankind, and consequently all foreign balances are settled in gold 
and silver. But owing to the scarcity of the precious metals, and the 
great expense attending their use as money, and the risk of transporting 
them from place to place, credit has been resorted to in some form by all 
civilized countries, under well-established governments, as a substitute 
for gold and silver, and especially for domestic purposes ; for instance, 
the Bank of England notes, for the British Empire. 

Bills of exchange, promissory notes, credits on bank ledgers, cheeks, 
bank bills, and clearing-house certificates are among the forms of credit 
chiefly used in commerce at the present time. In consequence of this 
scarcity of gold and silver money adequate to the wants of commerce, 
these forms of credit have been extensively used by the people of all 
commercial countries, because business in this form could be done more 
cheaply, with much greater facility, and in vastly greater amounts, than 
it could be done by contracting it to the actual use of gold and silver in 
each transaction; and although there is no actual use of coin in the ex- 
change of commodities and services, nevertheless all these credit transac- 
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tions have a relation to gold and silver, as the standard or measure of 
value, and ought to have an equally close relation to the amount of com- 
modities and services to be exchanged, and, to be safe, should never ex- 
ceed the wants of legitimate business. 

It is generally conceded that these different forms of credit, when not 
carried to excess, are of the greatest usefulness to every well-regulated 
society. So apparent are their advantages, that they are deemed in- 
dis pensable, and that without them the present large volume of com- 
mercial transactions could not be carried on. Most of these forms 
of credit have grown into use by the necessities of commerce for cen- 
turies past, and are governed by universal commercial law, modified in 
some particulars by local statutes, but generally the daw sevdlant regu- 
lates and governs all of them, except in the case of bank bills and govern- 
ment paper money, which are wholly the creation of local laws, and are 
regulated and gove nell by the ste itute laws under which they are created. 
This k rings me to the consideration of a paper currency authorized and 
regulated by statute laws. 


Nationat Currency—Leca.t Tenper. 

In discussing the subject of a national currency, and the functions that 
should be imparted to it by law, I assume that Congress deems it 
necessary and proper to have a paper national currency, not only to carry 
on the fiscal operations of the Government, but also to facilitate the busi- 
ness operations of the people; and that such a currency is created be- 
cause it is the duty of the General Government to provide a domestic cir- 
culating medium of uniform value, to be used and circulated as money in 
all parts of the United States. Now, if desirable and proper to have a na- 
tional paper currency at all, as I think it is, it seems to me to be obvious 
that it should be the best that the Government is capable of making. 

If it is necessary to create a paper currency, as a substitute for, or as 
a representative of, gold and silver, why not give it all the attributes of 
money, so far forth as it can be made so by law?) Why should not Con- 
gress confer upon it, in all respects, the highest qualities possible to make 
it suitable, useful, and acceptable in all the ramified operations of the 
Government and people over the whole country? This currency is a 
creation of the Government. Its object is to make money for circulation ; 
to make it of uniform value all over the United States in effecting ex- 
changes and payments, and as nearly equal to gold and silver as it is pos- 
sible to make it. 

This great nation surely ought not to create a currency inferior to the 
best paper money in the world. It should have all the attributes of 
money to pay debts and facilitate exchanges. It should be backed by 
the whole power of the Government to make it what it purports to be, a 

national currency, and the representative of gold and silver, and con- 
vertible into gold coin on demand, Nothing should be withheld by Con- 
gress which would in any degree add to the st: ibility or usefulness of 
such acurrency. It is created as an instrument of usefulness to benefit 
the Government and people, and, if made at all, it should be, like a loco- 
motive, or any other instrument, the best that can be made. I took this 
ground on the passage of the legal-tender act introduced by me in 1862. 
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I then said that if we issued a Government paper money at all, it ought 
to have imparted to it the highest legal sanction that could be given to it 
by the Government, to make it fulfil the purpose for which it was made. 
There are very few business men who now question the wisdom of that 
enactment. ‘Though, in the administration of the laws authorizing it, 
more was unnecessarily issued, and less funded, than was intended by the 
originators of the measure. 

The British Government is the great pioneer in providing a& paper na- 
tional currency. The Bank of England, a creation of that Government, 
has existed one hundred and seventy-two years. She has had great ex- 
perience in the issue, circulation, and redemption of the circulating notes 
of that bank; and the British Empire has increased in material wealth 
and power with astonishing rapidity since the bank was established. 
Previous to 1834, the circulating notes of the Bank of England were not 
made a legal tender, but after an experience of over one hundred and 
forty years, an act was passed making them a general legal tender for all 
debts, except those owing by the b: ank itself; and for the avowed reason 
that it would not remove any of the guards ‘against over-issues, and that 
it would increase the stability of the bank, guard against panics, and con- 
sequently improve the whole monetary sy stem of that empire. Since that 
act of Parliament was passed, the law requires the notes of the bank to 
be perfectly secured by gold and Government stocks; requires the bank 
to redeem in coin on demand at its own counter, and then makes thema 
general legal tender except at the bank. 

The Bank of England notes admirably perform the functions of money. 
They are current money in all parts of the empire. They are probably 
the most perfect. paper currency in the world, because they are not only 
perfectly secured, and redeemable in gold on demand at the bank, but 
they have imparted to them by law the functions of money in the pay- 
ment of debts and effecting exchanges, in the cities and villages remote 
from London, as well as in the metropolis itself. They are backed by 
the whole power of the British Government, and ieiiale with as much 
vitality at the circumference as at the centre of the empire. The bank 
and its circulating notes are as stable and secure as the Government it- 
self. 


Why should we not profit by the experience and example of the Brit- 
ish Government in respect to its national currency? We have provided 
by Congressional enactment for the organization of a system of national 
banks, and the issue of a national currency. This was deemed a neces- 
sary measure for the support of the Government in providing a circulat- 
ing medium to facilitate the easy exchange of commodities, thereby stim- 
ulating enterprise, industry, and production; adding to the ability of 
the people to pay revenue, and furnishing a currency in which the inter- 
nal taxes may be paid. The leading idea was to combine the capital of 
individuals with the credit of the Gov ernment, to provide a national cur- 
reney, and throw the burden of redeeming such cirrenev upon the bi anks 
that issue it, the Government only ¢ yuaran teeing its uiiineiti pay ment. 


The national currency act is generally right as far as it goes. It limits 
the amount to $200, 000, ocd; requires the cirenlating netes to be well 
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secured by gold-bearing Government bonds deposited with the Treasurer 
of the United States ; requires each bank to redeem its circulating notes 
in lawful money on demand, and to keep an adequate reserve for that 
purpose ; makes them a legal tender for all taxes and other debts due to 
the Government, except customs, and for all debts owing by the Govern- 
ment, except principal and interest of the funded debt: it also makes 
them receivable by each national bank for all ordinary debts due to 
them, and each bank designated as a depository is also required to re- 
ceive it on deposit from all public officers. These are important provi- 
sions in the law for nationalizing this currency, and it consequently ob- 
tains a wide circulation. I would not change or alter any one of these 
provisions for decentralizing the currency, but I think it does not go quite 
far enough in that direction. 


It will be perceived that all persons in the employ of the Government 
are compelled to receive it in payment for salaries and for materials and 
other services performed for the Government. It is now in effect made a 
legal tender from the Government to all this class of persons, including 
the salary of the President, Cabinet, Members of Congress, and the Army 
and Navy. If the President and other officers of the Government are 
obliged to receive it in payment for their salaries, why should not every- 
body else be required to take it from them for all ordinary debts they 
may incur? I can see no valid reason why they should be a legal tender 
to persons employed by the Government, unless such persons can also 
compel other parties to receive it from them. I think that sound policy 
requires the act to be still furtherextended. I would go one step further, 
and make the national currency, like the Bank of England notes, a gen- 
eral legal tender, so long as the bank issuing it redeem in lawful money, 
except that the currency issued by any bank separately should not be a 
legal tender for any debts such bank might itself owe. 


I would not relax any of the duties or obligations now imposed on 
the banks. I would compel them to redeem their circulation in legal- 
tender United States notes on demand until the resumption of specie 
payments, and after that in specie, and oblige them to keep a sufficient 
reserve for that purpose. The reason for such additional legislation 
would not be so much for the benefit of the banks, as it would be to 
benefit the public, by providing a domestic currency made legal tender, 
the same as gold belonging to individuals is made a tender, and which 
could be used to the greatest common advantage among all classes of 
people in all parts of the country. 


I would make it a legal tender because it would lessen the demand 
for coin, and have a tendency to prevent unnecessary runs on the banks 
to obtain it. It is argued by many persons, with much plausibility, that 
a well-secured paper currency would be better in many respects, if not 
made redeemable in coin, for the reason that coin is scarce as compared 
with the volume of business to be done; that it is easily exported, and 
that, when bronght to the test of requiring the paper money issued to be 
redeemed in coin, it has always failed, and always will fail, because there 
is never available coin enough for that purpose, J admit that the frequent 
suspension of specie payments, whenever there isa panic or revu:sion, 
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furnishes an argument in favor of those who present this view of the 
subject, but as no proper standard can be had at present, without making 
paper currency equal to coin, I think it must be convertible into coin on 
demand. Every attribute, however, that can be given to improve its 
quality, will lessen the necessity for its redemption in coin, and conse- 
quently the more steady and uniform will be the business of the country, 


With this object in view, I can see no valid reason why the highest 
legal sanction should not be imparted to this currency by the Govern- 
ment which holds the pledged security and guarantees its payment, not 
only to give it stability, and guard against panics and suspensions of 
specie payments, but to make it useful to the people as money, in the 
remote districts as well as at the centre of business, and make it fulfil, in 
the highest possible degree, the object for which it was created, a na- 
tional currency. 

E. G. Spavutpixe. 


FARMERS AND MECHANICS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
BuFFaLo, February 23, 1866. 


American Bonps Asroap.—The Germans still buy largely of 
American securities. A late number of the London Times says :— 

“ Advices from Frankfort mention that the Bourse in that city has 
become the emporium for the business in American bonds, and that or- 
ders are pouring in from all parts, so that the dealings are almost every 


week on an interesting scale. 


“The peace rumors sent the price up to 56—more than seven per cent, 
above New York quotations; while the failure of the negotiations was 
counteracted by numerous orders from Berlin, Vienna, and Southern 
Germany, that after a fall to 524 there was an immediate recovery 
to 543. 

“The best securities of other kinds are parted with, to enable invest- 
ments to be made in these bonds. Large amounts of fresh stock have 
come in by the last steamers, and more are daily expected ; but the 
effect on the market, it is thought, will be very small, as the speculation 
is supported by the low rate for money.” 
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THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED BEFORE THE Lowe. Institute, Bostun, 
December, 1865. 


By Professor Francis Bowen, of Harvard University. 


Sotomon, or somebody who speaks in the name of Soromon, tells us 
that there is a time, meaning a fit time, for all things. It may be doubted 
whether a period in the midst of a terrible civil. war, a derangement of 
all the machinery of commerce, and a general confusion of the finances, 
is a fit time to try new modes of banking and to revolutionize the whole 
banking system of the country. An experiment made under such cir- 
cumstances proves nothing. Whether its immediate results are seeming- 
ly favorable or adverse, we can never tell whether they are the proper 
consequences s of the new system, or of the wholly exceptional state of af- 
fairs under which it was first put in operation. Besides, such times are 
not favorable for deliberation, for collecting the facts and arguments by 
which it must be judged whether it is expedient even to make the trial. 

If, indeed, the scheme were only a war measure, intended merely to bridge 
over the pressing difficulties of the hour, and to die a natural death w hen 
the termination of hostilities should restore the affairs of the country to 
their old footing, or place them at any rate on something like a perma- 
nent basis, this objection would not be valid. When the enemy are al- 
ready thundering at the gates of the C Capitol, and the very existence of 
the country is at stake, it is perfectly right that laws should be passed 
with little or no debate, just as dictatorial power, in a like crisis, was 
granted to the Roman Consuls, with a charge so to use it that the repub- 
lic should receive no detriment, But this unlimited grant expired as 
soon as the danger was over, and those who had received it were then 
held to a strict accountability for the use which they had made of their 
extraordinary authority. 

Unluckily for the pretensions of the bill as one of immediate urgency, 
an entirely novel banking system for the whole United States is an inven- 
tion which, from its very nature, cannot pass into immediate use. In this 
case, it had hardly begun to be organized, though already over two years 
old, when the war was over. Not even yet is its organization complete, 
though it has advanced so far that to return is nearly as perilous as to go 
oer. A great war is the very time for making trial of newly invented can- 
nonand iron-clad ships; but it is no more a proper season for ¢ xperiment- 
ing with a new banking system than witha new religion, Yet, because in- 
troduced at such a period, and pressed, though without any good reason, 
a8 a War measure, it was passed almost w ithout debate. The responsi- 
bility of the measure rests almost exclusively upon Secretary Chase, who 
urged the scheme in three successive annual reports, but in the last one 

49 
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was obliged to confess that, although nearly ten months had elapsed since 
the passage of the law, nota dollar of the new cur rency was yet ready 
for emission. 


The leading features of the law are, the transfer of the whole banking 
system of the country from the control of the State Legislatures to that 
of Congress, and the issue by the banks, and for their own profit, of 
$300,000,000 of a uniform National currency, secured by pledge, and de- 
posit in ‘the Treasury, of a somewhat larger amount of United States 
stocks or bonds. Any number of persons, not less than five, may forma 
banking company; the stocks pledged by them must equal at least one- 
third of their capital; and the total of their circulating notes must not ex- 
eced their capital, which must be at least $50,000 in small towns, and at 
least $100,000 in those of larger size. Each stockholder is personally 
liable to twice the amount of his shares for the debts of the company, 
The existing State banks were encouraged to reorganize themselves 
under the new scheme, and the extinction of their former local currency 
was deemed to be insured by the imposition upon it of a prohibitory tax 
of 10 per cent., to take effect after the 1st of July next. The alleged ad- 
vantages of the scheme are, the substitution of a uniform and well- 
secured National currency, in place of the heterogeneous local currency 
of the State institutions, and the supposed additional facilities given for 
the negotiation of national loans. 


To one who is familiar with the unfortunate history, at least with the 
unhappy end, of the two banks of the United States, which at different 
times were established, and existed in this country for long periods 
under national authority; especially to one who remembers the long 
Bank war, as it may be termed, long as the siege of Troy, which rage 
from 1832 to 1842, the fierce political dissensions and commercial <isas- 
ters to which it gave rise, the miserable expedients which were tried in 
the course of it, the “ pet-bank” system, so called, the projected exche- 
quer banks, the sub-treasury and all; to one, I say, who remembers all 
this, the project of taking away all the banks in the country from the 
authority of the individual States, and placing them under the control of 
Congress and the Secretary of the Treasury, will not appear a very pro- 
mising one. The bones of Andrew Jackson would rattle in their coffin 
at the bare mention of such a project. And the proceeding will appear 
still more ominous when it is remembered, that each of the former banks 
of the United States existed under a specific charter from Congress, 
which was unalterable during the years of its continuance, so that, for 
this period at least, the institution was free from legislative interference ; 
whereas our new banking system, declared in the act itself to be subject 
at any time to amendment, “alteration, and repeal, was tinkered in some 
of its main features when it was but little over a year old, tinkered again 
in less than a year more, and is likely to be a whetstone for Congressional 
debate and intrigue, and an object for the caprice of every Secret tary of 
the Treasury, for many years to come. 


__ Casetetty enshrined in the system is the worst feature of the exploded 
et- banks, the authority granted to the Secretary to make his own se- 
Rte of those which are to be depositories of the public money. Of 
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all evils which may befall banking institutions, in reference to the inter- 
ests cither of their stockholders, or of the mercantile community at large, 
for whose benefit they are created, the most to be deprecated is frequent 
legislative interference, Here, if anywhere, the political economist is 
entitled to repeat his favorite maxim: Laissez faire—let things be. 
Banks are governed too much, Better even a bad system than the per- 
petual change which amounts to no system at all. 


Since the year 1842, questions about banking having ceased to be 
agitated in Congress, politicians have no longer waged war upon the 
subject, and each State has quietly developed and improved its own sys- 
tem, chiefly under the guidance of merchants, bankers, and other prac- 
tical men. These systems have, in the main, worked well; the banks in 
New England, the Middie, and even the Southern States, have generally 
been prosperous and well-conducted institutions, and have recovered with 
quickness and ease even from commercial storms so terrible as that of 
1857; while the loss to the public from the ultimate failure of one or 
two of them to redeem their outstanding circulation—a loss which forms 
the only sound excuse for legislative interference—has been too trifling 
to merit notice. 


The Northwestern States, it is true, have not been so prosperous, the 
evils there being a want of capital, a lack of experience, and an excess of 
the spirit of speculation—evils which have rather created the faults in 
bank management, instead of being created by it. But even in Illinois 
and Michigan, there is every reason to believe that the defects and errors 
would gradually have cured themselves, and that a system would have 
been established at no distant day, the working of which would have 
afforded no just ground of complaint. True, the systems were not uni- 
form; even the banking currency was not wholly uniform. The banks 
of New York differed in some important respects from those of Massa- 
chusetts ; the banks of Louisiana and Virginia were unlike either. 


But I am by no means sure that this want of uniformity is not rather 
a merit than a defect. Banks are the natural outgrowth of the wants of 
the mercantile community among whom they have their origin, and 
answer their purpose best when they conform most closely to the pecu- 
liarities of the commerce therein carried on. Like political constitutions, 
if eminently successful, they are not made, but grow, by a natural process 
of self-enlargement and improvement. External authority, rudely brought 
to bear upon them, only mars and twists this otherwise healthy develop- 
ment. The greatest improvement ever made in practical banking in 
this country—the Allied Bank or Suffolk redemption plan—was devised 
and put in successful operation about forty years ago, without any 
aid from the Legislature, by half a dozen Boston merchants, It 
soon lived down all opposition, quietly extended itself by gen- 
eral assent over all New England, was copied and carried into New 
York about ten years ago, and a bungling attempt has been made 
to engraft its main features upon this new National banking law. 
The Clearing-house plan was another of these spontancous additions 
and improvements from within, made some ten years ago, without asking 
leave or help from State Legislature or Congress, I say our State bank 
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systems, dissimilar as they were from each other, have in the main 
worked well, because -each did its own peculiar work as the wants of its 
locality required, because they tended to keep the rates of discount low 
and equable, because they transacted the exchanges between distant parts 
of the country with facility and at moderate cost, and because the dis- 
credit and utter bankruptcy of any one member of the system was a com- 
paratively rare phenomenon, and, for the very reason that the unlucky 
establishment had only a local character and influence, caused no widely. 
spread disaster. ; 

As to their want of uniformity, let it be remembered that in Great 

3ritain, where the subject of. banking has been longer studied, and, on 

the whole, more successfully worked out in practice than in any other 
country in the world, no attempt has been made to pare off all local 
peculiarities, and reduce all the banks to the dead level of one plan. The 
Scotch banks have strongly-marked features of their own, which work 
admirably well in Scotland, where alone one-pound notes are allowed to 
circulate. The English provincial banks differ from them in many 
respects, do not issue notes below five pounds sterling, and cannot 
extend their operations into the metropolitan region, consisting of 
London and a district sixty-five miles in radius around it, where 
the Bank of England reigns supreme and alone in its privilege 
of issuing bank currency, except a trifling amount by a few Private 
banks, though the great Joint Stock banks maintain an active and 
successful rivalry with it in the two functions of deposit and discount. 
The Irish banks also have their own distinctive features and_privi- 
leges, and no attempt has been made to assimilate them to those in other 
portions of the empire. Now, the great advantage of these local pecu- 
liarities is, that the local currencies stay at home; bank bills circulate 
only in the neighborhoods where those who receive them are well ac- 
quainted with the character and management of the issuing institution, 
and can at any time obtain specie for them by presentation at its coun- 
ter. 

The same beneficial consequences resulted from that heterogeneous char- 
acter of our State bank currency, which Secretary Chase complained of. 
We all know that, under this system, as a general rule, we received and 
paid those bills only which belonged to our immediate vicinity, and that 
each bauk paid out only its own bills. Hence, if specie was needed for 
exportation, manufacture, foreign travel, or other use, it was hardly ne- 
cessary to do more than to cross the strect in order to obtain it in ex- 
change for bills. The Suffolk Bank system was the efficient guardian of 
this excellent feature of local circulation. Each bank was kept on its 
good behavior by the constant reflux of its own bills, though its domi- 
cile was some petty village on the border line of Canada. 

But a mere theorist is known by nothing so quickly as by his rage 
for uniformity. The variety of which Nature is never weary, the cast of 
countenance and character which she never allows to repeat itself, the 
adaptations to local peculiarities which one who is unfettered by system 
almost unconsciously makes, are an offence in his nostrils, He would 
reduce every thing to the same dead level, face answering to face as in a 
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mirror. To borrow the spirit of king Alphonso’s remark, if he had 
been consulted at the time of creation, he would have turned out men 
and women by machinery, as like each other as a cargo of Connecticut 
clocks or Springfield rifles, Over the whole of our vast country, though 
one great portion of it is exclusively agricultural, another chiefly com- 
mercial, and a third largely manufacturing ; though one part has an ex- 
cess of capital, and another a great deficiency of it; all the banks must 
be of the same pattern, at least one-half of their i issues must be propor- 
tioned, not to the wants of trade, but to the representative population ; 
they must issue bills struck on the same paper and from the same en- 
graved plate, (thereby giving an immense advantage to the counterfeiters,) 
and all these issues must be based on one sort of security —United States 
stocks and bonds lodged in the National Treasury. In case of the fail- 
ure or discredit of any portion of such currency, the bill-holders must 
look for indemnity, not to the bank which issued it, but to the Treasury 
of the United States, which, af such times and in such manner as may 
suit the convenience of its Secretary, shall redeem the discredited bills out 
of the value of the stock deposited. 


Of course, the bills are really all made, issued, and redeemed, though 
in a roundabout manner, by the Treasurer of the United States, but, for 
some inexplicable reason, all the profits of such issue are given away to 
the banks, Then the people, who are the bill-holders, and at whose risk 
and cost this whole machinery is run, though three-fourths of them have 
no oceasion ever to deal directly with any bank, are not interested at all 
in pushing back the circulation upon any one of the issuing institutions, 
but accept and pass the bills precisely as if they were “ greenbacks,” 
never heeding the rather indistinct announcement on the “face of the 
note, which refers the responsibility and profits of its issue to some ob- 
scure village; perhaps a thousand miles distant. True, the machinery is 
provided in the law for the redemption of any bank bill, not only at its 
own counter, but at some one of seventeen principal cities in the coun- 
try, and ultimately at the city of New York. But then it is nobody’s 
interest to put this machinery in motion. 

Formerly, under the State bank system, the bills naturally circulated 
only near their birthplace, for the ultimate place of redemption and the 
only real responsible party were found at the bank’s own counter. Then 
this bank had an interest in preserving its monopoly of its own district 
by sending all other bills out of it, which it did easily through the Suf- 
folk or Allied Bank plan. It received any bills, if not of too remote a lo- 
cality, but paid out only its own. U nder the iational banking Jaw, the 
ultimate place of redemption is is the Treasury at W ashington, and the 
only really responsible party is the Treasurer of the United States. The 
bills, therefore, have no local habitation, only a local name, which might 
just as well be erased. New Hampshire bills circulate as well as any in 
Texas: Texas bills do well enough in New Hampshire. Each bank may 
pay out its bills on the morning after it receives them from the Comp- 
troller, with a comfortable assurance of not secing more than a stray one 
or two of them again for a twelvemonth. This is uniformity with a ven- 
geance, pleasant for the stockholders of the bank, but not very agreeable 
for the public. 
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Still it may be said, that here is no real ground of complaint, for it js 
the very essence and excellence of the system that one bill shall be as 
good as another anywhere. Let us see. I had occasion. the other day to 
have a small check cashed at a bank which never, till within six or eight 
months, paid me any thing but its own bills. This time, it paid me four 
bills, one from some town unknown to me in Pennsylvania, a second from 
some place equally unknown in Michigan, a third from New York, and 
the fourth was an old State bank Cambridge bill. Now, the National 
Bank bills, though legal tender to and from the United States, except for 
the payment of duties or interest on National stocks, are not legal tender 
between man and man. Suppose I had occasion for some “ greenbacks,” 
which, at present and for some indefinite time to come, are lawful 
money, in order to make a tender for the discharge of a debt. My own 
local bank is not bound to obtain them for me, for I have none of its 
own bills to present for them. I must write to some friend, if I can find 
one, either in Pittsburgh or Philadelphia, to another at Chicago, to a 
third at Albany or New York, and ask them to present these bills for re- 
demption at the proper places; and then, after considerable delay, and 
some expense in writing letters and for postage, and some risk in trans- 
mitting money by mail, I shall receive lawful money in exchange for my 
little share of Mr. Chase’s uniform National currency. 

But the most extraordinary fact respecting this banking law remains to 
be mentioned. As we have seen, the principal reasons alleged for its en- 
actment were the advantages of “ uniformity in currency, uniformity in 
security,” and exclusive control by the National Government. Now, the 
notorious fact was, that when this law was enacted, the United States, for 
the first time in their history since the Revolutionary war, already pos- 
sessed a superabundant uniform National currency—namely, the “ green- 
backs”—issued by the Treasury, exclusively under the control of the 
Treasury, legal tender between man and man (which the National Bank 
notes are not), and free from the great fault just pointed out, of having 
a local name, and yet no proper local habitation. 

In fact, the only fault ever found with this “ greenback” currency was, 
that we already had too much of it, that it had been issued in excess, 
and had consequently depreciated, the market price of gold, when the 
new bank law was passed, being $1 70. The law authorized the emission 
of $450,000,000 of these “ greenbacks,” and over $300,000,000 of them 
had already been issued. They possessed the immense advantage of 
being equivalent to a loan from the nation to the Government without 
interest, thereby saving the necessity of raising additional loans to this 
amount, at an annual charge of $25 or $30,000,000. They filled up, and 
more than filled up, the gap caused by the withdrawal of specie after the 
suspension; and being legal tender, which the State Bank notes were 
not, they were generally preferred by the people, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, to those notes, and were necessarily received 
and paid out by those banks themselves. 

Apparently the Secretary thought these advantages were too great to 
be monopolized by the Government, even in that hour of her sore trial 
and great necessity; that the premium on gold was not high enough ; 
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that the prices of commodities generally were not sufficiently inflated ; 
and that the National Treasury could still bear the additional burden of 
supplying the army and navy at prices forty or fifty per cent. higher 
than ever. Absurd as this supposition must appear, I know not on what 
other line of argument his policy can be defended. After earnestly 
pressing the measure upon Congress in two successive annual reports, he 
succeeded at last, by sheer importunity, in inducing that body, almost 
without debate, to pass the law, February 25, 1863, creating an indefi- 
nite number of new banks without destroying the old ones; giving 
away to these new creations the right to issue for their own profit 
$300,000,000 of so-called National currency, based on the credit of the 
United States, to be added to the $450,000,000 already authorized of 
“greenbacks,” and to the $147,000,000 then existing of State Bank cir- 
culation, making a formidable total of $897,000,000 of paper money to 
supply the wants of the loyal States alone, the circulation of the whole 
United States before the war, specie included, having been hardly half 
of that amount. 

Who can wonder that, about sixteen months after the passage of this 
law, or as soon as a comparatively small number of the new banks could 
get into operation, the market price of gold rose to$2 80. To adopt the 
form of an old criticism, I can conceive of a financier running so fast as 
to dash himself against a stone wall which, unexpectedly to him, barred 
his passage; but it is hard to imagine one deliberately building such a 
wall, for the express purpose of knocking out his own brains against it. 
And yet we find the next Secretary of the Treasury, nearly two years 
after the first enactment of the bank law, and after he had added about 
$160,000,000 of legal-tender Treasury notes to the enormous aggregate 
just given, plaintively observing that, “ notwithstanding the apparently 
large circulation of paper money issued under the authority of the vari- 
ous acts of Congress, its scarcity in the market has occasioned no slight 
embarrassment in the negotiation of loans.” Surely a very moderate 
knowledge of the laws of the currency and finance might at least have 
prompted a suspicion that not “the scarcity,” but the superabundance, 
of paper money in the market produced this embarrassment ; that it did 
so by creating an enormous inflation of the prices of all commodities, 
thereby both nearly doubling the amount of loans which it was necessary 
to raise, and, by increasing speculation in every branch of commerce, 
raising the rates of interest, and making it more difficult to obtain any 
loans at all, 

One avowed purpose of the new system was, to get rid of the old State 
banks. If the object had been to take away from these institutions, at 
least during the war, their power of issuing their own notes as currency 
for their own profit, I have already intimated an opinion that the measure 
would have been both just and highly expedient. Out of the three 
functions commonly exercised by our American banks, 1 have shown 
that one, that of circulation, is not necessary for their existence, and 
does not properly belong to them, but to the whole people, by whom, 
and at whose risk, this form of currency is used. Still further: these 
banks, by originating the suspension two months before Congress fol- 
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lowed their example, had forfeited every shadow of a claim to be per- 
mitted still to use their own notes as money; they had thereby con- 
verted their circulation into true “bills of credit,” or paper money, which 
the Constitution expressly prohibits any “State,” or State institution, 
from emitting; while this express prohibition, through what the lawyers 
call a negative-pregnant, impliedly authorizes Congress to make such 
issues. 

Tt would have been perfectly right, therefore, to put a prohibitory tax 
upon their circulation, thereby driving it out of use altogether, and so 
ereating another vacuum in the currency, to the extent of at least one 
hundred and fifty millions, which Congress might have filled by an addi- 
tional issue to that amount of “ greenbacks,” without depreciating the eur- 
rency any further. The whole profit derivable from this source belongs 
to the people in their collective capacity; and in the great struggle 
for national existence which was then pending, it was strictly equitable 
for the people to exercise this right, so far as it could do so without com- 
pelling individuals to break their engagements by debasing the currency. 
The Bank of England pays the Government 64 per cent. of the net 
profits on its circulation. 

But Congress, under the guidance of the Secretary, preferred to throw 
away this great advantage altogether, to institute the new banks by the 
side of the old ones, to make the former a free gift of three hundred 
millions of curreney, and merely to hold out this inducement, and as 
many others as possible, to persuade the State banks to reorganize 
themselves upon the new footing. The bait was not readily swallowed, 
and the process of transformation proceeding very slowly, the law was 
tinkered again and again, and some of its worst present features intro- 
duced into it, solely in order to overcome the instinctive reluctance of 
the old institutions to place themselves on the new and rickety founda- 
tion which was set before them. Thus, the original law required one- 
half of the three hundred millions of circulation, as I have already said, 
to be apportioned among the States and Territories in proportion to 
their representative population. But the process of converting State 
institutions into National ones not going on rapidly enough, nor in any 
proportion to the census, this restriction was struck out of the new ver- 
sion of the law, passed June 3, 1864; and then, reconstruction proceed- 
ing faster, it was re-enacted in the winter of 1865. 


The next change was more important and injurious, The first law 
forbade the circulation of any notes of a smaller denomination than five 
dollars ; a very salutary prohibition, because, as I have shown, it is the 
small note currency which is most in use by the body of the people in 
retail purchases, so that it stays out longest, and is most efficient in 
inflating prices. But of course, this restriction was unpopular with the 
State banks, whose issue of small notes had formed the most profitabie 
portion of their business; and, therefore, it was repealed by the law as 
amended in June, 1864. But the Comptroller of the Currency—inten- 
tionally, I suppose—was very dilatory in making ready any amount of 
these small notes for emission, until the inconvenience created by the 
scarcity of them became so great that he was compelled to hurry the 
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work, in order to drive out those still lingering from the old State bank 
issues. 

The limitation remains, however, that not over one-sixth part of the 
circulation shall consist of these small notes; and, after the resumption 
of specie payments, none shall be issued of a lower denomination than 
five dollars. But what is this last provision worth? After we shall 
have recovered our specie standard, there will be, of course, no danger 
of the inflation of prices, which is the evil now complained of as 
increased by the small-note currency. The law sanctions the issue, 
then, a’ long as itcan do harm, and consider: ately forbids it after it has 
become innocuous. Besides, it is plain that this enactment unites the 
interests, and will combine the efforts, of all the National banks to 
oppose and delay as long as possible the resumption of specie payments, 
since that step will at once deprive them of the most profitable portion 
of their issues, and compel them to provide a much larger stock of spe- 
cie than w ould otherwise be necessary, in order then to redeem these 
small notes. 

This leads me to consider generally the comparative willingness and 
ability of the old State banks and the present National banks to return 
to the specie standard. Secretary Chase, in his report, December 22, 
1863, was obliged to confess that, “notw ithstanding the suspension of 
specie payments (two years before) by the banks of the Eastern and 
Middle States, they show a larger reserve of specie at the beginning of 
the present year than at any previous period.” In fact, the returns 
made on or near Jan. 1, 1863, show that these banks then held sixty-four 
millions of specie against less than one hundred and forty-eight millions 
of cireulation, or over forty-three per cent. So far as they were con- ° 
cerned, then, they were, at that time, abundantly able and ready to resume 
specie payments. 

But the Treasury of the United States was not ready, and is not ready 
yet, though the war ended six months ago. And its inability to resume 
may be attributed in a great degree—not entirely—to the National bank- 
ing law. This law requires the National banks in the seventeen great 
cities to keep on hand a reserve, in lawful money, equal only to tw enty- 
five per cent. of their circulation and deposits; those in other places 
need keep only fifteen per cent.; and three-fifths even of this meagre 
fifteen per cent. may be bank balances due from the seventeen cities, 
Of course, this would be quite insufficient to prepare for resumption, even 
if the whole of this reserve in lawful money consisted of specie, which 
it does not, nor any thing like it. Ihave not seen any recent returns 
which show how much of it is specie, and how much “ greenbacks ”* but 
that it consists in great part of the latter may be conjectured from the 
significant fact that, even in our great cities, many of the banks celebra- 
ted their conversion into National banks by selling nearly all their specie ; 
and as for those newly instituted in smaller places, it may reasonably be 
believed that they never had any specie to sell. 

Even now, the great impediment to a resumption, the great cause of 
the continued inordinate inflation of prices, is the constantly increasing 
circulation of our National banks, On the 7th of January, 1865, this 
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circulation was but $68,000,000; on April 1st, $111,000,000; August 
26th, $175,000,000; November 13th, $210,000,000; December 16th, 
$229,000,000 ; being an increase of $161,000,000 in twelve months. And 
all this in addition to a very large amount, probably over $50,000,000, of 
old State Bank notes still remaining in circulation, The total issue of 
the State banks in the loyal States, at or about the time of the suspen- 
sion, was only $113,000,000 ; a year afterwards, but two months before 
the National Bank law was enacted, it had risen to $168,000,000. 

Congress, at its last session, refused to sanction the emission of any 
more paper money in any form whatever; though the Secretary of the 
Treasury last summer, for some inexplicable reason, saw fit to exercise 
the yet unexhausted authority conferred upon him by a former law, so 
far as to emit $25,000,000 more of legal-tender compound-interest Treas- 
ury notes. The only present cause which we have to fear of the further 
inflation.and debasement of the currency is, the continued emission of 
these National Bank notes, which must go on till it reaches the prescribed 
limit of $300,000,000. Evidently, that we are still paying, and likely for 
an indefinite time to come, to be obliged to continue to pay, fifty-five 
cents a yard for cotton shirtings, fifty cents a pound for butter, fifteen 
dollars a ton for coal, and forty-six per cent. premium for gold, is a state 
of things for which we are largely indebted to the authors and defenders 
of the National banking law. 

A capital feature, though not a novel one, of this law is, that it re- 
quires the redemption of the whole amount of circulating notes to be 
secured by the deposit and pledge of United States stock, in the propor- 
tion of $100 at the market price of such stock for every $90 of such 
‘ circulation, In ordinary times, when the country is at peace and the 
money market is quiet, this provision for security is simply unnecessary, 
and the machinery of the law probably will not be put in operation 
half a dozen times in a century. The convertibility of the note is 
abundantly secured by the necessity of keeping on hand a reserve of 
“lawful money ” equal to fifteen or twenty-five per cent. of the circula- 
tion and deposits; or, at any rate, this safeguard would be enough, if, 
as under the State bank system, every bank were made the watchful 
guardian, through the Clearing house and the Suffolk redemption system, 
of the solvency of every other bank in its portion of the country. It 
was proved to be thus sufficient for the State banks by the experience 
of the great commercial crisis of 1857, and the still greater politico- 
commercial convulsion, through which we have just passed, of the Great 
Rebellion. For though the banks suspended specie payments in both 
cases, they did so for the protection of the commercial community at 
large, and not from any necessity incumbent on themselves. In the 
former case, they quietly resumed payments after the lapse of a few 
weeks, hardly one of their number suffering final discredit and bank- 
ruptcy; and even in the latter case, as I have just shown, they were 
abundantly prepared to resume in less than a year, if the condition of 
the United States Treasury would have allowed them to do so without 
injury to the national cause. 


But the misfortune of this mode of securing the convertibility of the 
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note by a deposit of national stocks, is its liability to break down just 
when its services are most needed. It is unexceptionable as a fair- 

weather system, but it would be swept away like chatf by a tempest, and 
must seriously involve the national finances by its fall, Suppose the 
recurrence of a great national calamity, such as the outbreak of another 
serious war. Our old State banks have just demonstrated their ability 
to ride out such a storm in comparative safety. But how would it fare 
with the National banks? Most of their capital being invested, not in 
private securities, but in United States stock, must in such a case fall in 
market value from 20 to 40 per cent. The necessity of immediately 
increasing their deposit in order to make up this depreciation, togethe ay 
with the demand for gold and the private failures which the war ‘would 
occasion, would not only oblige all the banks to suspend specie pay- 

ments for the time, but force many of them into actual bankruptcy. 

The National Treasury, with its eredit already impaired, being obliged 
again to appear in the market as a heavy borrower, would thus “have the 
additional heavy burden thrown upon it of providing for the redemption 
of the whole paper currency of the country. Its only means of doing 
so would be to sell at auction the whole of the stock deposited with it as 
security, and thereby so glut the market that these bonds could be turned 
into money, and its own war loans raised, only at an immense sacrifice. 
We need not attempt to trace the results of such a calamity any further. 
In any case of serious political or commercial disturbance, or of both 
combined, I can anticipate nothing but evil to both parties from this 
virtual partnership between all the banks in the country and the Na- 
tional Treasury. Every practical banker will probably agree with me in 
the opinion, that the capital of a bank is never so safely invested as in 
good negotiable paper of the private merchants within its own circle of 
customers, each note being of moderate amount, growing out of bona 
Jide business transactions, and having but a short time, not more than 
two or three months, to run. These private securities, if selected with 
ordinary judgment, can all be quickly realized, or turned into cash, with 
arisk of loss almost tuo insignificant to deserve mention; and even after 
a great commercial crisis, though the payment of a portion of it may be 
suspended for a while, the ultimate loss on it, if it has been distributed 
through a sufficiently ‘wide circle, ought not to exceed 5 per cent. 


If enough of such paper cannot be had, it is a proof that the business 
is overdone; there is more banking capital than the proper mercantile 
community have any occasion for, ‘and a portion of it ought to be with- 
drawn and invested ‘by private persons in securities of a different char- 
acter. It. was a gre: at mistake to take aw ay the whole bank edifice from 
its solid foundations on private commercial credit, and place it on the 
morass, the quaking bog, of National stock, which may be selling at par 
to-day, and at 70 or 80 next week. It is of the very nature of stoek in an 
immense National debt, especially if such debt be of recent origin, to be 
subject to all the skiey ‘influences ; to be affected not only by any serious 
movement in the commercial w orld, but by every turn of domestic poli- 
tics, by every dread of a party coming uppermost which may favor re- 
pudiation ; ; by every war or rumor of war, whether our own nation is to 
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be immediately concerned in it or noty by every cloud which may 
darken the commercial or political horizon even in another hemisphere, 


About $1,000,000,000 of our national stock are already, or will soon 
be, owned in Europe. Thus is formed a bond of union between the 
stock markets of the two countries about as intimate as that which con- 
nects the Siamese twins; the pulse of one must respond to every throb 
in the circulation of the other. According as the Bank of England 
lowers its rate of discount to 24, or raises it to 10 per cent., and fre- 
quently but a few months have been required to pass from one extreme 
to the other, United States stock will rise or fall in the London market 
2% per cent., and the New York market will follow suit. If there should 
be a failure of the wheat or the potato crop, England will pay for our 
corn, not as formerly with gold, but by a shipment of stock. Perhaps 
this may be as well for the country generally ; but I can see no sceurity 
for the banks when they rest on a basis thereby rendered so unstable. © 

It only remains to consider whether the partnership will be any more 
beneficial to the other party to it—the United States Treasury. We 
have seen that it will not aid the banks in keeping up the convertibility 
of their notes; will it help the Government in negotiating future loans 
Mr. Chase informed Congress, that “the immediate advantage to the 
Government will be found in the market created for bonds, and the sup- 
port thereby given to the National credit.” But he was obliged to add 
(writing just before the passage of the law), “little direct aid, however, 
is to be expected from this plan during the present, nor very much per- 
haps during the next, year.” Jt was wise thus to expect but little, for in 
fact, up to the close of the war, as less than $115,000,000 of National 
Bank notes had been issued, only about $128,000,000 of bonds and stocks 
had been received for them on deposit; and this sum, when compared 
with the enormous amount, some $2,500,000,000, of the National debt at 
that time, seems too small to exert any appreciable influence on Govern- 
ment credit, If the banks, before receiving their currency from the 
Comptroller, had been required to come forward and subscribe enough 
toa new loan to obtain the stock which they were to deposit in the 
Treasury, a real advantage, though trifling in amount, would have been 
secured; the loan on which it would be necessary to obtain subscrip- 
tions from the public generally would be so much the smaller. But they 
were not asked to do this; they had merely to provide themselves with 
stock enough out of the great mass of it which was already floating in 
the market. ' 


Many of the old State banks, before reorganizing themselves under 
the law of Congress, had already large investments in National securities; 
many of their stockholders, it may fairly be presumed, had still larger 
amounts thus invested. What possible gain to the Government was 
there in merely changing the name in which this stock was held—in 
crediting it, for instance, to the Merchants’ National Bank, and not 
simply to the Merchants’ Bank, and to A, B, C, and D, stockholders 
therein? But it is to be deposited in the Treasury and remain there, 
instead of being liable, as heretofore, to be thrown into market any day, 
and sold for the most that it will bring, thereby depressing the price of 
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other Nationa! securities. Possibly there may be some good thus done; 
but I cannot think that the price of stock will be much affected by 
knowing that there are only $2,650,000,000 of it offered for sale, instead 
of $3,000,000,000. 

But place what estimate we may upon the indirect benefits to be 
reaped by the Government from the establishment of National banks; 
let us consider for a moment how extravagant is the price which the 
country is to pay for them. I will first adopt the supposition most 
favorable for the advocates of the system, and grant that the whole 
stock deposited proceeds from a fresh loan made to the Treasury for 
this very purpose. How high will be the rate of interest payabie 
on that loan? Any partnership of persons, not less than five in 
number, are told that if they will lend $100,000 in greenbacks to 
the nation, they shall receive stock for that amount, on which is 
payab le six per cent. interest in gold, equivalent, with the present 
premium on that metal, to & 64-100 per cent. in currency. Then, 
on condition that they deposit this stock in the Treasury for safe- 
keeping, (the whole being still borne to their credit, and the interest 
on it continuing regularly payable to them), the Comptroller of the 
Currency will immediately deliver to them $90,000 in National Bank 
notes; and on the same day, if they are willing, the Seeretary of the 
Treasury will borrow back from them this very sum of $90,000 in bank 
currency, and give them three years’ Treasury notes therefor, on which 
7 3-10 per cent. interest is payable. How stands the account now ? 
The five partners have advanced out of their own private resources to 
the Government, nothing whatever but $100,000 in greenbacks ; and on 
this sum they are to receive $8,640 yearly as interest on so much stock, 
and $6,570 yearly as interest on the bank notes first received by them as 
a free gift from the Comptrolie r, and then borrowed back again by the 
Treasury ; making altogether $15,210 as annual interest on $100, 000. 


Siecdiiine at the matter in its other aspect, in which there is no false 
appearance of a new loan to the country, the offer is actually made to 
any holders of national securities, who choose to come together as a 
banking association, that, on condition of leaving this sum on deposit, 
they shall receive as a free gift dn amount of currency, equal to 90 
per cent. of their stock, on which the Government will pay them the full 
market rate of interest. No wonder that, with such inducements, there 
has been of late a very rapid organization of banks under the new system, 
though most of them have but little capital. There had been 1,623 of 
these institutions established befure December 16 ; if the same proportion 
to the currency issued should be observed for those created hereafter, 
we shall have 2,126 national banks in the yng States, or about twice 
as many as existed before the war. Even the New York City banks, 
which, as they existed under the former State organization, offered the 
most vigorous opposition to the new system, have been bought over 
by the inducements thus held out to them, and have now a National 
character much to their own profit, but very little to the advantage of 
the country generally. 
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THE COMMERCIAL FAILURES OF THE 
YEAR 1865. 


From the Annual Circular of Messrs. R. G. Dun & Co., the Mercantile 


Agency, New York. 


Tue year which has just closed, taken as a whole, has been one of re- 
markable prosperity in all commercial pursuits. Seldom, if ever before, 
has the increase in the surplus of merchants been so universal; while 
never before has there been a year in which such large returns have been 
made by so large a number engaged in trade. 


During the first year of the war, a close economy was practised by 
the great bulk of consumers, the result at once of a novel and deprecia- 
ted currencyy the high price of goods, and uncertainty as to the future, 
Retailers, on the one hand, experienced a lessened demand for goods; 
while on the other violent fluctuations in prices, and the hope of a per- 
manent decline, induced the smallest possible stocks and the most limited 
liabilities. With the return of peace, however, a great change took 
place. A very general restoration of confidence followed; the people, 
grown accustomed to the new financial system, became trustful and hope- 
ful for the future, and as the natural result of an excessive currency, an 
unparalleled revival of trade followed. The farming sections of the 
North and West were bare of goods; the South completely destitute. 
The activity in the demand speedily cleared off the stocks at all distribu- 
ting points, and’ prices of every article advanced with a rapidity hardly 
equalled during the period of violent gold fluctuations. Largely in- 
creased importations and extraordinary activity in our own manufactories 
were stimulated. The influence of our foreign orders was felt in every 
market in the world, and the progress and efficiency which our native 
productions attained were never before equalled in so short a period 
here or elsewhere. Good profits were made, and the general result could 
hardly have failed to be most satisfactory. 

The following is a comparative statement of the failures, their number 
and amount, in the last previous nine years in the Northern States :— 


YEAR. NUMBER, LIABILITIES. YEAR, NUMBER. LIABILITIES. 

1857....4,257....$265,818,000 1862......1,652..... $23,049,300 
$658.....3,018...... 76008747 1868...... C45...... TET 
1859... .2,959..... 51,814,000 1864...... 510...... 8,579,700 
1860....2,783..... 61,789,474 1865...... 530......17,625,000 
1861....5,935.....178,632,170 Avge from 1857 to 1865. 76,475,000 


It will be seen by these figures that while the number of failures during 
the last year has been about the same as those of the two preceding 
years, the liabilities are quite double. In explanation of this we have to 
observe that nearly one-half of the failures in last year were confined to 
the leading cities, the liabilities thereof being over three-fourths of the 
entire amount throughout the Union. This of course is always the re- 
sult in cities where a concentration of trade results in heavier obligations. 
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Another fact, too, goes to swell the amount in the cities this year, and 
that is, that by far too many of the heaviest failures were the results of 
reckless speculation or downright fraud, rather than the ordinary reverses 
of business, Considering the enormous volume of the internal and 
foreign commerce of the ‘country—the number of its traders—the ex- 
ceptional condition of its finances—the burden which it bears, and the 
struggle from which it has emerged—these failures are wondrously few, 
and indicate a degree of solidity and capacity in the mercantile com- 
munity most gratify ing for the present, and promising for the future. 
The general aspect of the question, which above all others occupies 
the minds of commercial men, as to whether the present prosperous con- 
dition of the country can continue, must materially influence the prospects 
of trade for the incoming year. The situation of affairs is most peculiar. 
The crisis which has been confidently predicted for nearly five years, has 
not yet been reached ; and certainly ‘the indications of its near approach 
are less evident now than they were a year ago, Indeed, considering 
the magnitude of the events of the year, and the important results that 
flowed from them, the superficial observer might be tempted to conclude 
that as they produced no commercial disaster, none can be in store for 
us as a result of the war. Yet such a conclusion would be most unwise, 
most unsafe. It is certain we have amazing apparent prosperity, a de- 
mand for labor and wages unprecedented, and prices generally beyond 
all legitimate value. It is difficult to discover on what solid ground 
this prosperity is based. It cannot spring from increased production in 
the last few years; certainly not from increased trade with foreign na- 
tions. That the country, measured by a gold standard, is richer in realiz- 
able assets than it was four years ago may be doubted, but that it exhibits 
infinitely more industrial and commercial activity and is apparently im- 
mensely more wealthy, there is no denying. The excessive currency 
ercated by the debt of the Government to the people, is the palpab ile 
cause of what certainly must be regarded as an inflation. But so long 
as the Government enjoys the confidence of the people, so long as its 
obligations are accepted as the currency without further material depre- 
ciation ;—without being largely increased on the one hand, and with a 
gradual and sure reduction on the other, it is difficult to see just what 
shape a general collapse can immediately assume. As time passes, the 
country grows in wealth. Rarely, if ever, has production of all descrip- 
tions been so stimulated. From the South, notwithstanding a disorgan- 
ized system of labor, and a generally straitened condition of affairs, we 
have information of the most gratifying character. It will be safe to 
estimate that at least a million of bales of cotton will be produced this 
year, worth, say two hundred millions of dollars, The Ingh prices for 
produce, and the exceedingly favorable autumn for agricultural operations, 
will result in the planting of a largely increased area of land in the 
North and West, and if Providence but smiles on the efforts of the hus- 
bandman, such a harvest will next summer pe reaped as there will not 
be garner-room to contain. The wondrous mineral resources of the 
country are being developed with great rapidity and success, and are 
daily adding to the wealth of the nation, From all points of view, the 
prospect warrants the conclusion that the entire production of the U nited 
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States in the year 1866 will be nearly, if not quite, double that of the 
year 1865. We are likely to be heavy exporters and draw largely of 
foreign gok 1 Weare equally certain of an immense and improved class 
of emigration, bringing with it not a small amount of actual labor, and, 
what is better, productive labor. So that, turn which way we will, evi- 
dences are abundant of a largely increased wealth to the nation in the 
year upon which we have entered, 

If the people have confidence in the Government that its obligations 
to them will be promptly met (as they most assuredly will), if the eur- 
rency continues to be generally accepted at even its present rate—if 
there is no sudden contraction or unwise expansion therein, and if the 
wealth of the country augments so rapidly in the vear, what is there in 
the future to produce the contemplated crisis ? All these circumstances 
point to a complete restoration of confidence: what is there in the fa- 
ture to destroy that confidence ? 

We do not presume to attempt an answer to so important a question, 
We do venture to say, however, that whatever else may precipitate a 
crisis, nothing will sooner hasten it than two tendencies which are appa- 
rent in many instances—we refer to extended and reckless speculation, 
and to an unwise and injudicions granting of credits. If our people 
could but learn wisdom from the experience of previous decades, and 
adopt the wholesome lessons therein so severely taught, then might we 
hope for safety and avoid the shoals upon which so many have struck to 
their ruin. It must be obvious that the present is a peculiarly dangerons 
period for large speculations. Values fluctuate with a violence and rapid- 
ity indicative of danger, and all houest and judicions men will hesitate 
to venture large ly. The excessive prices ; which prevail, mainly the re- 
sult of speculations, the large accumulations of stocks that are sure to 
follow, and, above all, the uncertainty that exists, all counsel prudence 
and a policy of see urely conserving What has-already been gained rather 
than risking it in rash ventures, 

In a country such as this, with an internal commerce so vast and so 
varied and spread over so large an area, eredit is an essential. It is 
found to be a necessity in all quarters of the globe; it is peculiarly so 
in this. But while it may be made a good and proper element in the 
extension and for the facility of trade, there is nothing so capable of 
abuse or so susceptible of injury, A greatly restricted commerce, and 
an enormously increased currency, enabled our people for a time to al- 
most dispense with the system; a return however to peace, a great and 
marvellous growth in the trade of the country, and the opening up of 
new fields of industry and enterprise, make it necessary to again grant 
credits. Seldom, if ever, was there a better opportunity for reforming 
old abuses than now; and under no circumstances could there be greater 
need of caution and prudence. An undue expansion of credits will cer- 
tainly result in embarrassment of a most disastrous nature, especially in 
view of the inflated prices &nd large stocks which are likely still for 
some time to prevail. Both in amount and in time should the limit be 
small, and very much more than the usual discrimination should be ex- 
ercised as to parties obtaining credit. Men of character, of capital, of 
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capacity, only should be intrusted with confidence, and every means for 
obtaining information regarding them made available. 

With a check to reckless speculation, the adoption of the safe and 
sure old rules of prudence in trade, and, above all, a cautious and closely 
discriminating policy as to credits, the crisis may be long postponed, if 
not averted ; and if it should come, from other causes, it can be met with 
results far less disastrous than if other ideas prevail. 


Our information from the Southern States, as above indicated, is of a 
very gratifying character. From our own travellers in each of the States, 
as from hundreds of correspondents who have renewed their connection 
with the Agency since the close of the war, we have advices which all 
concur in the conclusion that the progress toward a settled and perma- 
nent prosperity has been much greater than could be anticipated. Ex- 
tensive preparations are being made for planting a large cotton crop. 
Many of the old-established traders are still in business or desirous to be 
engaged therein; and if they are but treated with liberality and encour- 
aged with confidence and support, it is believed that they will yet largely 
reduce the indebtedness to the North, incurred previous to the war. 
But to enable them to do so—indeed, to enable the country to recover 
from the rude shock its commerce has received, needs the introduction of 
capital and confidence from the North. With a soil that needs only 
“to be tickled with the hoe to blossom with the harvest,” with a sure 
market for a most profitable staple, there is no doubt of a great step on- 
ward by the South in the current year. In this view, judicious credits 
in that section cannot be amiss, provided they are granted only to those 
whose character and general standing entitle them to confidence. 


New York, January, 1866. 


TAX ON NATIONAL BANKS. 


Supplementary Regulations regarding the Returns and Payment of Duties 
by National Banking Associations. 


TreasvureEr’s Orrice, WasnineTon, Nov. 1, 1865. 


Tue numerous errors made by recently-organized National banks in 
estimating semi-annual duty, causes the supposition that the “ Regula- 
tions” (Hecord, vol. ii., p. 39) respecting the statements, furnished by 
this office, are not read or understood by the officers making the estimate. 
A compliance with the following suggestions will save much labor and 
inconvenience to such banks and to this office. The method of making 
the statement contained in the “ Regulations” and the form furnished 
by this office are legally correct, and the books of this office are so made 
as to admit of their record in no other method. There must, therefore, 
be no alteration of the printed portion of the form by interlineation, 
erasure, or otherwise. Statements will be returned to banks for correction 
until they are made to conform to the method contained in the “ Regu- 
lations” and form. The act under which duty is collected requires that 

50 
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duty shall be paid upon the average amount of the dutiable items for 
“each half year.” This requirement must be enforced, although banks 
may have had an existence for less than the half year. It is a frequent 
error with banks failing to apprehend this requirement, to estimate duty 
upon an item by finding the average for the time that such item is liable 
to duty, and computing the duty at a fractional proportion of the full 
semi-annual rate corresponding to the said time. The correct method is 
to estimate the duty upon the average amount for the half year. This 
average amount (being ascertained by the rule for ascertaining average 
amounts in the “ Regulations” furnished by this office) is the only proper 
amount to enter in the statement, and it is the amount subject to duty 
which is to be estimated thereon at the full semi-annual rate. The amount 
of duty thus estimated is the correct proportion of the duty for the half- 
year, for the portion of which the item is liable. Another error is to es- 
timate duty upon all the items from the same date, viz., the date of com- 
mencement of business as a National bank. The correct method is to 
estimate duty on circulation, from and including the date of the first 
issue of circulating notes; upon deposits from and including the date 
of the deposit received by the bank; and upon capital, from and in- 
cluding the date of the Comptroller’s certificate authorizing the com- 
mencement of business as a National bank. 

To illustrate the correct method of estimating duty, let it be sup- 

osed: 

, 1. That your first circulating notes were issued on the 19th of June. 
You would be subject to duty upon this item for twelve days. You 
would add together the daily amounts of your outstanding circulation 
for these twelve days, and divide the aggregate by 181, the number 


of days in the half year. The quotient thus found is the average for the 
half year, and is to be entered in the statement under the heading 


“ Dutiable Amounts,” 


per cent. 

2. That your first deposit was received on the 26th of June. You 
would be subject to duty on this item for five days, and would add to- 
gether the daily amounts of your deposits (including undivided profits, 
and including, if a designated depository, the average amount to the 
credit of the Treasurer of the United States) for these five days, and 
divide the aggregate by 181. The quotient, which is the average for the 
half year, would be entered in the appropriate place in the statement. 
Underneath this item you would, if a depository, enter the average 
amount (ascertained in the same manner) of deposits held by your bank 
to the credit of the Treasurer of the United States, and deduct this 
amount from the average amount of deposits. The remainder would 
be the amount of deposits subject to duty, to be entered in the statement 
under the heading “ Dutiable Amounts,” and duty estimated thereon 
at one-quarter of one per cent. 

3. That your certificate of authority to commence business as a Na- 
tional bank was dated June 16. You will be liable to duty upon capital 
for fifteen days, and would add together the daily amounts of paid-in 
capital for these fifteen days, and divide the total amount by 181, and 
enter the quotient in the appropriate place in the statement. 


and duty estimated thereon at one-half of one 
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You will then find, by the same rule, the average amount of United 
States bonds owned by the bank, making the proper entry in the state- 
ment. The excess of paid-i -in capital over the amount of bonds owned 
by the bank, thus shown, would be the amount subject to duty, to be 
entered ender the heading “Dutiable Amounts,” and duty estimated 
thereon at one-quarter of one per cent. It will be noticed that, in the 
above illustration, duty is estimated for the first half of the year, and that 
in estimating duty for leap year, the division should be made by 182, 
and for the last half of any year by 184. Many banks, having no capital 
subject to duty, fail to fill the blanks in the statement relating thereto. 
The blanks shoul always be so filled as to show the average amount 
of paid-in capital and the av erage amount of United States bonds owned 
by the bank. Banks having received certificates of authority to com- 
mence business, dated (even ‘though it may be only one day) prior to the 
termination of the half year for which duty is being collected, are re- 
quired to make semi-annual statements, although they may not have ac- 
tually commenced business prior to the end of said half year. The 
only item upon which such banks are subject to duty is their excess 
of paid-in capital beyond the amount of United States bonds owned by 
the bank. If they have no such excess, a statement is still required, with 
the entries so made therein as to show that fact. 

The full amount of duty that has accrued must be paid to the Treas- 
urer of the United States, although taxes upon the dutiable items may 
have been erroneously returned to the Internal Revenue Office. For the 
eorrection of errors that have been made by the return of taxes to the 
Internal Revenue Office, in lieu of which duty should have been paid to 
the Treasurer of the United States, substitute amended returns for those 
containing the errors, and you will be informed by that office how to 
procure the refunding of the amount erroneously paid. The payment 
of duty to the Treasurer of the United States must not be delayed for 
the adjustment of errors. 

In cases of conversion of State banks into National banks, the out- 
standing circulation of the State bank will not be included in the semi- 
annual statement made to the Treasurer of the United States, but returns 
for this item will be made as heretofore, under the instructions of the 
Commissioners of Internal Revenue. 

Very great inconvenience anda large amount of labor are caused both 
to banks | and to this office, by a neglect on the part of those paying duty 
to cause to be stated in the certificates of the deposit, sent as payment, the 
title of the bank making the deposit, and the proper fund to w hich the 
deposit belongs, the name of a bank officer (only) and the words for ac- 
count of “Internal Revenue” being in many cases inserted in the cer- 
tifieate. Certificates of deposit sent in payment of semi-annual duty 
should always state the title of the depositing bank, and that the de- 
pesit is made “on account of semi-annual duty.” When not so worded 
certificates will be returned for correction. Semi-annual statements of 
duty, and remittances therefor (to be made as directed in the “ Regula- 
tions ” herewith), and all correspondence relating thereto, should be ad- 
dressed to the “ Treasurer of the United States, ‘Washington, D. C.” 

F. E. Spinner, Trem of the United States. 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN NEW YORK. 
Tue New Yor« Lire Insurance Company. 


Tue twenty-first annual report of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Office, Nos. 112 and 114, Broadway, New York, for the year 
ending January 1, 1866, has been issued. The report shows that 
during that period 5,183 new policies have been issued, insuring 
$16,624,888; and that its premiums in 1865 exceeded $2,000,000, 
Such has been its success that the trustees have been enabled to 
declare a dividend (return premiums) of 50 per cent.; and in March, 
1866, they will redeem in cash all dividends up to i865. This early 
redemption of the scrip is equal to an extra cash dividend of seven per 
cent. 

The Report states that the amount of assets, Jan. 1, 1865, was ........ $3,658,756 
Amount of premiums received during 1865 2,084,804 


Amount of interest received and accrued, including premium on gold, 
eee 257,260 


Total receipts of . «+. $6,000,820 

The disbursements for the year were as follows :— 

Paid losses by death -. $490,522 

Paid for redemption of dividends, annuities, and surrendered and 
cancelled policies 

Paid salaries, printing, and office expenses 

Paid commissions and agency expenses. .. ~. 216,405 

Paid for advertising and physicians’ fees 31,542 

Paid taxes, internal revenue stamps, war contribution, and law expenses. = 14,209 


$ 1,118,901 


Leaving a balance of assets on the Ist of January, 1866, amounting to $ 4,881,919 


These assets consist of the following securities, January 1, 1866:— 
Cash on handand in bank .... q 50 
Invested in United States stocks cost (Market value, "$9, 140,775) .. 5,431 25 
Invested in New York City Bank stocks, cost (Market value, '$54 475) 2,561 50 
Invested in other stocks, cost (Market value, $334,015) ..... 33,923 15 

Loans on demand, secured by United States and other stocks (Mar- 
ket value, $55 5,858) . 8,500 00 
Real estate (Market value, $250,000) 140,819 74 
Bonds and mortgages niagara 250,747 02 
Premium notes on existing policies bearing interest . 1,186,988 2] 
Quarterly and semi- -annual premiums due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1866 242,451 02 
Interest accrued to Jan. 1, 1866 60,980 50 
Rents accrued to Jan. 1, 5 sae 1,879 12 

Premiums on policies in "hands of agents, and in course of transmis- 
Bcaneenaer aes . -: 197,601 54 


peer errr nkdwides cone a ageekone ta 

The trustees have declared a return premium as follows: A Scrip 
Dividend of 50 per cent. upon all participating premiums on Life 
Policies in force, which were issued twelve months prior to January 1, 
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1866, and directed the redemption in full of the dividends declared in 
1863 and 1864. 

Certificates will be redeemed in cash on and after the first Monday in 
March, on presentation at the home office. Policies subject to notes 
will be credited with the return on settlement of next premium. 

The aggregate surplus of $4,881,919 is appropriated by the trustees 
in the following manner: Reserved for losses, due subsequent to January 
1, 1866, $78,841 ; reserved for reported losses, awaiting proofs, $26,000 ; 
reserved for special deposit for minor children, $285; amount reserved 
for reinsurance on all existing policies (valuations at 4 per cent. interest), 
$3,520,297 ; reserved for dividends declared prior to 1863, due and 
payable on demand, $118,211; dividends, 1863 and 1864, now to be 
paid, $232,895; dividend, 1865 (present value), $315,040; dividend, 
1866 (present value), $406,117; special reserve (not divided), $184,228 ; 
a total of $4,881,919. 


TAXATION IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Giapstoye, in his speech at Glasgow, speaking of Taxation in 
Great Britain, said :— 

“About fifty or fifty-five years ago, the taxation of this country 
amounted to £3 10s. per head. Immediately afterward, after the ter- 
mination of the great war, the taxation fell considerably, and was brought 
down, perhaps as low as £2 10s. It is now very little over £2. But it 
would not be a fair statement of the case, were that 10s. looked upon as 
the whole advantage reaped by the community, because an increase—a 
just and necessary increase—has taken place in the expenditure of the 
country. You know perfectly well, and I rejoice that it is known per- 
fectly well, that the wages of almost all kinds of labor have particularly 
increased, If the value of labor has increased to the individual em- 
ployer, it follows that it has rendered necessary an increase of pay to the 
Government officials, and that, therefore, the soldier, the civil servant of 
all descriptions, is much better paid now, and much better treated, than 
in former times, 

“That increase has increased the amount of taxation; but it is an 
increase which—so long as the rate of pay to the civil servants, to the 
soldier, and to the sailor is raised in accordance at once with justice and 
economy—no man in this vast assemblage will for one moment grudge. 
But there is another way—a far more effective way—of judging how we 
now stand, compared with the manner in which we stood forty or fifty 
years ago. It is to consider what has been at the respective periods the 
aggregate income of the country, and to consider how much of it has 
been taken away by the Government, for the purpose of meeting the 
wants of the public service. Now, as well as I can venture to make a 
computation upon this subject, I would say, that fifty years ago, out of 
every £6 of private income, or accounts of all classes taken together, 
£2 were taken away by Government for purposes of the exchequer; and 
that now, on the contrary, instead of taking £2 in every £6, which cannot 
be said to be required for attaining the same purposes, but in a more ex- 
tended and efficient manner, only £1 in every £9 in the country is taken.” 
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BANKING IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Extracts From THE AnnuaL Report or tHE Bank Commissioners 
or Massacuusetrs, December 31, 1865. 


To Hon. Oriver Warner, Secretary of the Commonwealth : 

The Bank Commissioners respectfully submit their Fifteenth Annual 
Report. 

Of the 183 banks that were in operation in this Commonwealth a 
little more than two years since, one only remains which is now doing 
business under State authority, namely, the North Bridgewater Bank. 
Four have surrendered their charters, the Mattapan Bank in Dorchester, 
and the Bank of the Metropolis in Boston, in 1863 ; and the Cambridge 
Market Bank and the Westfield Bank, in 1865. The other 178 have 
become National Banking Associations. The first to be examined for 
conversion was the Safety Fund Bank; the last was the Webster—both 
in Boston. The stockholders of the Westfield Bank have united the cap- 
ital invested therein with that of the First National Bank of Westfield. 

The year 1865 is to be distinguished in the history of our State as that 
in which our system of banking under State charters was abandoned for 
the trial of a new one under National laws. The change has not been 
made without reluctance in many cases, but in all, we believe, a sincere 
desire is entertained that the new experiment may be crowned with success, 

In each case of conversion the provisions of the Acts of 1863 and 1864, 
passed to facilitate this process, have been ‘ully complied with, and the con- 
verted bank has, we believe, become a legal association under the laws 
of the United States. A full list is given in the Appendix of this Report 
with the date of the conversion of each bank. 

The rules which regulate every safe system of banking, which includes 
the issue of paper money, are nearly the same under whatever legal au- 
thority it is carried on; and the National system is so similar to that of 
the State in its essential features, that the change which has taken place 
may be regarded as one merely of accountability. It is the power to 
issue paper money which alone makes banks the objects of public interest 
and concern ; and the occurrence of so remarkable an event as that which 
has led our banks to seek this power at another source, and to sever 
their connection with the State from which they have so long derived 
it, seems to afford a fitting occasion fora brief review of the currency and 
banking system of the Commonwealth. 

Our colony records furnish ample evidence of the scarcity of 
money in the early years of our history; and it is worthy of remark that 
our ancestors, with a!l the knowledge and improvements that centuries 
of trade and commerce had accumulated in the land they left, did not 
disdain to adopt, and legalize to a limited extent, a circulating medium 
furnished by the savage aborigines, and to use wampum as money in 
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small transactions for several years. Another evidence of the scarcity 
of coin appears in an order of the General Court in 1635, “ that muskett 
bulletts of a full boare shall passe currantly for a farthing a peece, pro- 
vided that noe man be compelled to take above 12d. att a tyme of them.” 
In 1631, corn was made a legal tender at the rate it was usually sold for, 
except money or beaver was expressly named; and this, as well as 
several other ‘productions of the industry of the people, passed freely in 
the payment of taxes and of debts at stipulated or current rates for 
many years. In one case, as late as 1672, the minister of one of our 
towns received but an eighth part of his salary in money, while the 
balance was payable in Indian corn, pease, barley, fish, mackerel, beef, or 
pork. Disputes of course often arose concerning the quality of the 
articles tendered for debts, and much inconvenience was experienced in 
the transportation of cattle and agricultural products to Boston in pay- 
ment of the public taxes; but the system was better than that under 
which the people groaned fora considerable part of the next century—an 
irredeemable paper currency. 

The royal government in England having been overthrown, our fathers 
assumed a prerogative of sovereignty and established a mint in Boston 
in 1652. It continued in operation about thirty years, but the coins 
were all stamped with the date of its creation. The highest of these was 
of the value of one shilling. The amount of coinage is not known; but, 
though it might have been considerable, considering the circumstances 
of the colony, much of it went abroad in the course of trade and a con- 
siderable portion found its way into the other colonies. It is quite cer- 
tain that the amount of specie of all kinds in Massachusetts at this period 
did not supply the people with a sufficient circulating medium. 


Mr. Fe r finds, in the Massachusetts archives at the time of the estab- 
lishment of this mint, a hint about “raiseing a Bank,” and a statement 
that about this period, for some years, “ paper bills passed in payment of 
debts ;” also, that certain persons had liberty in 1686 “to commence the 
issuing of bills on real and personal estate, and imperishable merchan- 
dise ;” but we have no further information concerning these premonitory 
signs of a final resort toa papercurrency. This occurred on the return of 
the disastrous expedition against Canada in 1690, when the clamor of 
the soldiers for their pay, and an empty treasury compelled the General 
Court to make an issue of £7,000 in bills of credit; but a provision for 
further issue was soon made, limiting the total amount to £40,000. They 
were receivable in payment of taxes and for any stock in the treasury; 
but they did not find favor with the people, and soon fell to thirty and 
forty per cent. discount, inflicting a heavy loss upon the poor soldiers, 
and giving the people their first experience of the evils of an irredeem- 
able paper currency. In order to raise their credit, the General Court 
made them a legal tender, and ordered that a premium of five per cent. 
should be allowed on them when paid into the treasury. This law had 
a beneficial effect; and, as no further issue of considerable amount was 
made for nearly twenty years, they were kept during this time at or near 
4 par with specie. 


But the era of paper money had fully dawned; and under one induce- 
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ment or another, the scarcity of coin, the wants of trade, or the necessi- 
ties created by war, our fathers embarked upon this dangerous system, 
In 1709, an issue of £30,000 was made, which was probably paid out of 
the treasury for the equipment of an expedition against Canada; but 
another issue, in 1721, of £50,000, was put out in the form of a loan to 
the people on interest, secured by real estate, followed by another in 
1716, of £100,000, placed in the hands of county trustees to be loaned 
in the same way, and by still another, of £50,000, in 1721, which was 
distributed among the towns to be loaned in like manner. The vote of 
one town which we have before us, whose share was £600 10s., provides 
that the money shall be placed in the hands of trustees to be let out 
to dwellers in the town in sums at not less than £10, at six per cent., 
on good and sufficient security ; and it was probably disposed of in the 
same manner in all of them. Emissions of this provincial money con- 
tinued to be made for many years, swelling in amount as it depreciated in 
value, till it had reached, in 1749, the sum of two millions two hundred 
thousand pounds, and had sunk to about ten pounds in paper for one in 
specie. 

That litigation, loss and trouble, and deterioration of the morals of the 
people, followed the use of such a wretched currency, are well attested by 
the history of the times, and we may well believe that ali friends of a 
sound system hailed with joy the action by which the coin received from 
the mother country, in reimbursement of the expenses incurred by the 
colony in the reduction of Louisburg, was applied to its redemption. 
This grand affair was happily accomplished in 1751, and the people had 
relief from the incubus of this miserable substitute for money, till the 
Revolutionary War again made a resort to it necessary. 


Besides the financial troubles already mentioned, during the period 
just under consideration, the people suffered much from the circulation 
of the depreciated paper of the other New England colonies, much of 
which found its way into Massachusetts ; and, as a consequence of the 
unhappy state of their money affairs, a warm controversy concerning the 
currency was carried on among the people, which, Hurcutyson says, 
“had a universal spread, and divided towns, parishes, and particular 
families.” There were three pariies—one for hard money, led by Hutcn- 
inson himself, whose name must be remembered with gratitude, for his 
efforts in behalf of a good currency ; one for a private bank issuing bills 
based on a real estate security; and one which favored the system of 
Province loans. The Bank party nursed their darling project for about 
twenty-five years, and finally succeeded in putting it into operation in 

740. The governor and many of the leading men were strongly 
opposed to it, but the stockholders had secured a majority of the repre- 
sentatives, and boldly defied opposition. This famous company, formed 
on a plan never before or since attempted in the State, was to issue to 
the partners £150,000 in bills on mortgage of real estate or personal 
security, limiting the latter to £100 from any one person. On the sums 
so taken, three per cent. interest was to be paid, and five per cent. of the 
principal, yearly, in the company’s bills or in certain articles of merchan- 
dise at prices fixed by the directors. It was one of those nefarious cases 
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of obtaining money through the wrongful issue of a paper currency, 
with which the history of that currency is filled; and, as in most in- 
stances of the kind, many innocent dupes were the sufferers. It is 
impossible to tell the exact proportions of fraud and delusion which en- 
tered into the concoction of this scheme, but without doubt there was 
much of both. 

The following appears in the plan of their association as the form of 
the bill to be issued, and it seems impossible that imposture or infatua- 
tion could go farther in this line than to attempt to foist such stuff upon 
the public as money: 


“Twenty SHILLINGS. 


“ We promise for ourselves and Partners to receive this Twenty Shil- 
ling Bill of Credit, as so much Lawful Money, in all Payments, Trade 
and business, and after ye expiration of twenty yeares to pay ye possessor 
ye value thereof in Manufactures of this Province. Boston, ete.”* 


The managers of this Land Bank succeeded in pushing a large amount 
of these bills into circulation, but the governor took energetic measures 
to stop their proceedings, and soon effected a dissolution of the company, 
leaving such of the partners, as had any thing to pay with, to respond 
from time to time to the calls upon them for assessments to redeem the 
bills. The winding up process was finished in about twenty years, but 
truthful history has preserved to our own times the memory of threat- 
ened riots, political animosities, and personal distress, as the legacy left to 
us by the Land Bank for our instruction and warning. 

Besides the currency already mentioned, historians record an emission 
of notes in 1733, by merchants of Boston, payable in silver at 19s. per 
oz. in ten years, and also another issue, in 1740, also by merchants of 
Boston, “ on a silver bottom.” These latter, we can well believe, had 
no general circulation. 

Having enjoyed a sound currency for a quarter of a century, necessity 
compelled our fathers to resort again to paper money to maintain their 
liberties and secure independence. The history of our State currency 
during the Revolutionary War is closely interwoven with that of the 
continental money, and admits of no condensation that would not be too 
lengthy for this sketch, The constantly downward course in the value 
of the continental currency, after the second year of the war, till it be- 
came worthless before the close, is indeed too well known for recital, as 
are also the trouble and distress which the depreciation brought, as in all 
similar cases, upon the poorest class of the people. The Massachusetts 
authorities commenced the issue of notes in May, 1775, and from this 
time to October, 1777, they had borrowed, according to Mr. Fretr (Hist. 
Acct. Mass. Currency), £956,400 on treasury securities, and issued 
£500,042 in bills of credit. They then wisely resolved to increase their 
taxes rather than their bills, and apparently kept their resolution ; for 
the debt of the State in 1785 is stated to have been less than £1,500,000. 


. Fet1's “ Historical Account of Massachusetts Currency,” where and in Hutcu- 
Inson’s “ History of Massachusetts,” see much more of this notable Land Bank. 
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On the return of peace and the consequent resumption of trade and 
industry, the State system of banking, of which the extinction is related 
in this Report, was commenced. The oldest banks of Europe had never 
circulated their own notes as money, and had therefore escaped all the 
perils of that business; but the Bank of England had been a bank of 
issue from the date of its creation (1694), and had; been eminently sue- 
cessful. In our own country, too, the Bank of North America, at Phila- 
delphia, though of recent origin, had existed since 1781, with a branch 
in Boston, authorized by the legislature in 1782, and its course had been 
such that it stood high in the confidence of the people. These facts 
seemed to indicate that only honesty and prudence were necessary in the 
management to enable the State to furnish a safe paper currency through 
the medium of an incorporated bank. Happily these qualities were 
secured in the organization of the Massacnusetrs Bank, the first insti- 
tution of its kind in the State, incorporated in 1784. 

Its chartered privileges were similar to those of the Bank of England, 
though more restricted ; limiting the amount it could hold in lands, rents, 
and tenements at fifty thousand pounds, and the whole amount of prop- 
erty it could hold at five hundred and fifty thousand pounds, none of 
which could be employed in trade or commerce. No further restriction 
was placed upon its powers, except that it was to make no laws repug- 
nant to the laws of the Commonwealth, and no safeguard is provided, 
except that which secures to the State the right to examine into its 
affairs. There was no provision for capital to be actually paid in, no limita- 
tion of its liabilities, and no restriction with regard to the issue of its 
own notes. The legislature therefore must have had great confidence in 
the character of the gentlemen who were intrusted with such a charter, 
and found in that a guarantee of its success and usefulness. Perhaps the 
General Court was awakened to a sense of the dangerous power possessed 
by the corporation, and were thereby induced to pass the Act of March 
9, 1792, “to provide for the more secure administration of the affairs of 
the bank,” which provided that the “ promissory notes and money loaned 
by it should not exceed twice the amount of the capital stock,” and that 
a statement of its condition should be made to the governor and council 
once in six months. 

The next bank chartered by the State was the Union, in Boston, with 
a capital of not less than $400,000 nor more than $800,000, with the 
privilege of holding lands and tenements to the amount of $200,000, 
and moneys, goods, chattels, and effects to the amount of $2,000,000, 
including original stock. This bank was to appropriate one-sixth part 
of all its funds to loans on mortgage of real estate, to be made to citi- 
zens of Massachusetts, not resident in Boston, in sums not less than 
$100 nor more than $1,000. It was not to owe at any one time more 
than twice the amount of its capital stock “in addition to the simple 
amount of all moneys actually deposited in said bank for safe-keeping.” 
It could establish a branch in any town in the State. It could not issue 
bills less than five dollars (nor could the Massachusetts Bank at this 
period), and not more than three-fourths of its directors, excepting the 
one who should be President, were to be eligible for re-election. 
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We have given the principal provisions of these two charters to show 
how little regulation by law was deemed necessary in entering upon the 
important business of furnishing a new paper currency in this Common- 
wealth, and the insignificant origin of the excellent system of banking 
embodied in the fifty-seventh chapter of our General Statutes. 

During the ten years immediately following the charter of the Union 
Bank, five others were incorporated in the chief commercial towns of the 
Commonwealth. Two of these—the Essex, in Salem, and the Gioucss- 
TER, in Gloucester—had previously existed for a few years as private asso- 
ciations under a ** covenant,” and it was, without doubt, because these 
companies had so organized, that the legislature passed a law, June 22, 
1799, prohibiting unincorporated banking associations, under severe 
penalties; and providing that all such companies then existing should 
cease to issue notes and to loan money after the first of March following. 
Of these five banks, two only, the GLoucester and the Breverty, have 
survived to go over to the National system. 

To show what early banking in our State was, we subjoin a statement 
of the condition of the seven banks, in regard to the items of chief im- 
portance, in 1803: 

Bank. Capital. Deposits. Circulation. Specie. 

Massachusetts $400,000 ..$463,300 ..$240,000 ..$ 253,400 
1,200,000 .. 715,816 .. 474,840 .. 308,269 

180,237 .. 301,336 .. 212,706 

Nantucket ace BE7Et « 92,240 .. 90,578 
Gloucester -- 27,675 ..° 125,293 .. 60,618 
Beverly ; ‘ 26,559 .. 145,670 .. 76,651 
Merrimack 2: .. 54,967 .. 185,810 .. 77,706 


$ 1,522,274 $1,565,100 $1,079,930 

The condition, in 1808, of sixteen banks, the whole number then 
existing, was an improvement upon this, for then the reserve of specie 
was equal to nearly thirty per cent. of the total liabilities for circulation 
and deposits. 

A mania for establishing banks raged in England at this period, and 
produced the usual disastrous results ; but, whether it was their contem- 
porary knowledge of the evils of the system, or the prejudice against 
paper money engendered by the experience of their fathers, that made 
them wise, the legislators of the State proceeded with considerable 
caution on this dangerous ground during the first thirty years after the 
adoption of the constitution. Their prudence, however, at length forsook 
them, and banks began to multiply to such an extent that fifteen were 
incorporated in the single year of 1825, and six in the following year. 


The dreadful revulsion that shook the whole commercial world at that 
time, itself partly a consequence of an excessive issue of paper money 
in England, caused a pause in 1827, but in the next year bank charters 
were again in demand, and fourteen new ones were obtained from the State. 
All this was not observed without apprehension and regret. Governor 
Lincoln, in his message, January, 1831, says, “ Banks have been multiplied, 
here and elsewhere, greatly beyond the occasions of the country.” And 
after enumerating the injurious effects that followed, he went on to re- 
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commend “that in no instance should a charter be granted or extended, 
except when it is satisfactorily shown that there is both capital for in. 
vestment and business to require the use of it.” This good counsel was 
not heeded ; forty-four banks were chartered in this and the two follow- 
ing years, and probably nothing but the unsettled condition of the 
monetary affairs of the country, growing out of the question of re. 
chartering the United States Bank, brought about a suspension of this 
injudicious liberality. 

The rage for extravagant speculation and reckless overtrading, that 
prevailed all over the country in 1835 and 1836, seized of course upon 
bank charters as the sure road to wealth, and it is not surprising that 
the latter year stands out as the most remarkable in our annals for the 
number of Acts to incorporate banking institutions—no less than thirty 
having then been granted, As might have been expected, several bad 
practices were allowed at this time to become common in our banking 
system; particularly the issuing of post notes, the indirect exaction of 
usurious interest, and the employment of agents for the circulation of 
bills. Since that date, commendable care has been generally exercised in 
granting bank charters, though it is doubtless true that many of the banks 
since established, in places already supplied with one or more of these 
institutions, were not required for the public benefit. 

The whole number of banks of circulation that have been chartered 
in Massachusetts is two hundred and forty-six ; two have become Massa- 
chusetts banks by an alteration of the State line, and seven have been 
organized under the general banking law—making two hundred and 
fifty-five in all. If the result of our investigations is correct, twenty- 
four of these were never organized, so that the number of banks that 
have existed in the Commonwealth is two hundred and thirty, fifty of 
which, including eighteen whose charters were repealed, and eleven 
closed by injunction by bank commissioners, have become extinct; one 
joined another bank; one hundred and seventy-eight have become asso- 
ciations under the National law; and one still continues business under 
its State charter. No list of these banks has, to our knowledge, been 
given in any official document, and we, therefore, place one in the Ap- 
pendix to this Report. 

The number of banks now existing in the Commonwealth is two 
hundred and nine, thirty of which are new national associations; of 
these, five have been organized since our last report, namely :—one in 
Boston, one in Gardner, one in Hyannis, one in South Weymouth, and 
one in Whitinsville. 

It is important to notice that the circulation of the Massachusetts 
banks had, on the first of October last [1865], attained an amount 
largely in excess of any ever before reached in this State. According to 
the Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, the circulation of the 
two hundred and seven national banks in Massachusetts, therein given, 
was as follows :— 

Tora, Ovrstanptne Strate Crircuntation in MassacnusETTs.— 
Country banks, $8,624,169; Boston banks, $2,173,686; a total of 
$10,797,855. 
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Natronat Crrcutation.—Country banks, $21,413,167 ; Boston banks, 
$19,702,735; a total of $41,115,902. 

To which add the circulation of the Attleborough Bank, not then 
converted, $95,809; and that of the North Bridgewater Bank, $90,848 ; 
total circulation of the two hundred and nine banks, $52,100,414. 
Which is a greater circulation, by about twenty millions, than was ever 
reached by our State banks. 

We do not find that any general suspension of specie payments by 
the banks of this State took place before May, 1837. During the war 
with England, in 1814, the banks of the South and West stopped pay- 
ment, and many supposed that those of Massachusetts, though they 
might hold out for a time, would eventually be obliged to do the same; 
but the prudent management of the directors with regard to loans, and 
the accumulation of specie to the amount of fifty-five per cent. of all 
their liabilities, saved them from the painful necessity of refusing to 
meet their obligations in legal money. 

The suspension of 1837 was a dire compulsion, occasioned by an ex- 
traordinary demand for specie for exportation, which came upon a people 
who had been two years engaged in the wildest schemes of speculation, 
and had come to regard, in practice, if not in fact, the holding of specie 
in a bank vault of no more importance as a basis for safe banking than 
an equal weight of sand or stone. We may at least infer that such a 
delusion prevailed, when we see in official returns that the tremendous 
revulsion of 1837 found the banks of our State able to pay only about 
a twelfth part of their debts in that money, Fortunately, our banks, 
with the exception of ten or a dozen, that through mismanagement or 
misfortune were swept away by the storm, had been well managed in 
other respects, and, through the prudent course of the directors during 
the crisis, came out of the trial in a solvent condition; the banks in 
Boston commencing the payment of their bills of five dollars and under 
in specie, and the country banks those under five dollars, in April, 1838, 
and all finding themselves able to return to a full resumption in August 
following. 

During the suspension of specie payments, the bills of good banks 
feli to about ten per cent. discount; but, owing to the excellent arrange- 
ment known as the Suffolk Bank system, by which the bills of all New 
England banks were discredited as soon as they were refused at that 
bank, no general derangement of the paper currency of the State 
occurred, 

The system above referred to is not a product of legislation, nor is it 
recognized in the banking laws of the Commonwealth. On this account, 
therefore, as well as for its beneficial influence in securing the people, 
for a period of forty years, against the worst evils of a currency consist- 
ing of the bills of a great number of widely-scattered banks, it seems 
proper that the last Report which this Board will make should contain 
something more than a passing notice of it. 

In the colonial period of our history, complaints were made that 
Massachusetts was flooded with the bills of credit issued by the other 
New England colonies; a result of the tendency of the money of these 
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colonies to Boston, the centre of trade. Just so, on the establishment 
of banks, the bills of country banks, as those out of Boston were called, 
would be drawn to that place; but the Boston banks would not receive 
them at par, on deposit, or in exchange for their own bills, because they 
must meet their own liabilities in specie ; and, to convert these country 
bank bills into specie, they must be at the expense of sending them 
home to the banks which issued them; nor would they pay them out at 
their own counters, for by so doing they would lose the profit to be 
derived from circulating their own bills. Under these circumstances, 
it is manifest that the only way in which these country bank bills could 
be kept at par in Boston was, by providing for their redemption in that 
place—a necessity which the country banks resisted for twenty years, 
but to which they were at last forced to yield, as we shall presently 
relate. 

In 1803 the capital of the two Boston banks was $1,600,000, and their 
circulation $714,840. The five country banks had an aggregate capital 
of $625,262, with a circulation of $850,349, In that and the following 
year, one new bank in Boston and eight in the country were incorpo- 
rated, an increase of country banks which could hardly fail to aggravate 
the antagonism already existing between the bills of the two classes of 
banks. To remedy this growing evil, legislative aid seems at this time 
to have been granted; for we find that, by an Act passed June 23, 1804, 
incorporating a company called the Boston Exchange Office, with a capi- 
tal of $150,000 in current bank bills of this Commonwealth, and $50,000 
in specie, it was provided “that the said Corporation shall neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly run upon or make a demand for specie on any of 
the incorporated banks of this Commonwealth, or which may hereafter 
be incorporated, whereby to cause distress, nor knowingly furnish any 
person or persons with bills for that purpose; and, in order that an im- 
partial currency may be given to the bills of this Commonwealth, said 
bills shall at all times be paid out promiscuously as they are received; 
and the said corporation are hereby restricted from asking or receiving 
a premium for exchanging the bills of any one bank aforesaid, for those 
of any other of this Commonwealth, or for specie, or to purchase the 
bills of any bank of this Commonwealth at a discount during its continu- 
ance.” But this scheme did not succeed. Boston was constantly re- 
ceiving more bills than it paid out, and the accumulation of country bank 
bills there, growing out of the inevitable course of business, could only 
be prevented by a return of them to the banks which issued them. As 
these banks increased, the accumulation of bills increased. The Boston 
banks and brokers would buy them up at a discount, in some cases as 
high as five per cent., and send them home for redemption ; but this act 
was very unpopular, and, unless pursued with enérgy and system, could 
not force the country banks into any plan for general and permanent re- 
form. 

The Boston Exchange Office expired, by limitation of its charter, in 
1812. We know but little of its operations, but, from a return to the 
Commonwealth, June 2, 1806, we learn that its condition was then as 
follows :— 
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Capital, . , i ‘ ; ; $200,000 00 
Deposits, . . = ; : , . 322,964 81 
Specie, * ‘ ‘ * ‘ ; ; 3,833 15 
Bills of Massachusetts banks, . ‘ : r 160,145 00 
Bills of banks of other States, . ; ; . 62,065 00 


It is said that it fell into the hands of a lawyer of Boston, named An- 
drew Dexter, who, obtaining control of several country banks of this 
State, and of the Farmers’ Exchange Bank, in Rhode Island, entered 
upon a course of speculation and fraud, which occasioned the ruin of 
some of the banks, and a considerable loss to the people, among whom 
these worthless bills were scattered, and proving, by stronger evidence 
than had previously existed, the necessity of devising some check upon 
the over-issue of the country bank circulation. The ruin of Dexter’s 
banks was the result of a combination formed in Boston to put an end 
to the evasion and delay which some of the country banks had begun to 
practice whenever their bills were sent home for redemption, and which 
the Northampton Bank carried so far as to attempt to pay off with four- 
pence-halfpennies a demand for a sum of specie which the agent of the 
combination made upon that bank. The object of this combination was 
a temporary one; but it was accomplished, and the combination itself 
may be said to have been the germ out of which the Suffolk Bank sys- 
tem was afterwards developed. 

In 1813 the New England Bank, in Boston, was chartered, and, soon 
after going into operation, began to take the bills of country banks at 
one per cent. discount—a much higher rate having previously prevailed 
—and declared its readiness to collect of the country banks for the mere 
cost of sending to the respective banks. Hitherto there had been no 
fixed rate of discount, but banks and brokers bought this money on the 
best terms they could. Now, however, there was to be competition in 
the business, or the other Boston banks must suffer the New England to 
draw away their depositors, who of course would go where they could 
do best with their country bank money. The competition thus produced 
lessened the rate of discount on this money, till finally the Suffolk Bank, 
which was chartered in 1818, began to take it at a quarter of one per 
cent, discount, adopting, however, no settled system for enforcing its re- 
demption, but contenting itself with employing the most convenient 
means for disposing of it. 

The country banks, of course, received some Boston moncy and checks 
on Boston banks; and they also had paper payable in Boston, all of 
which were collected by an agent in that place, or by a messenger, and 
might sometimes have been used in taking up their bills; but as it was 
for the interest of these banks to keep out as large a circulation as they 
lawfully could, it is natural to suppose that, till their bills accumulated 
in Boston, in amounts sufficiently large to threaten a demand for specie, 
they would take no measures to bring them home. Many of them 
would not do it even then, as the experience of the Suffolk Bank proved. 

In the mean time, banks multiplied rapidly in the country towns of 
Massachusetts, and in the other New England States. The profit to be 
derived from circulating their bills was a tempting bait to over-issues, 
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and the natural consequence followed; large amounts cf their bills found 
their way to Boston, where the trifling discount on country bank money, 
that had of late prevailed, offered no serious obstacle to their free circu- 
lation. In this state of affairs it was determined to make a vigorous 
effort to remedy the existing evil, and avert the dangers which threat- 
ened greater ones in the future. This occurred in April, 1824, when a 
committee of the directors of the Suffolk Bank was chosen to confer 
with other Boston banks with regard to the excessive issue of country 
bank paper, especially of that of the Eastern banks. The result of this 
conference was an arrangement by which six of these banks deposited 
with the Suffolk $250,000, for the use of which the latter bank was to 
take all their country bank money at par, and assume all risk of loss from 
any cause whatever. The Suffolk then commenced sending home this 
money for redemption by an agent who was instructed to demand the 
specie. On the stage routes, the public conveyances were used, but it 
was sometimes necessary to make use of a hired vehicle ; particularly 
when a call was to be made upon a distant bank which was expecied to 
respond with a thousand or fifteen hundred pounds of silver. The busi- 
ness which this bank had undertaken was attended with a good deal of 
risk, some loss, and considerable expense ; and it drew upon the bank no 
small amount of obloquy ; but the interest of all country merchants and 
traders, and people who bought goods in Boston, or h: id debts to pay 
there, together with the fact that nobody gained by non-redemption of 
these bills i in Boston but those who issued them, insured the final success 
of this plan of compulsory redemption. A few of the oldest and sound- 
est country banks held out for a long time, and paid in specie all the 
demands the Suffolk made upon them; necessitating, of course, a some- 
what frequent replenishing of their vaults with this article. They re- 
sisted, they said, from principle. Their bills, they knew, were as good 
as those of the Boston or any other banks, and they could not, without 
a fecling that it would bea discredit to their bills, consent, from any con- 
siderations of convenience or expediency, to redeem them any where ex. 
cept at their own counters. But even these banks finally yielded, and, 
in the course of five or six years, the Suffolk Bank suecceded in inducing 
all the banks of New E ngland to redeem their bills in Boston, or, what 
practically amounts to the same thing, to keep an account in Boston 
with some bank, or other agent, where “their bills could be exchanged for 
Boston credits. 

The course of the Suffolk Bank during this proceeding was honorable, 
and as conciliatory as its object permitted. The country banks were 
only required to keep a small permanent deposit, without employing it 
as a redeeming bank; or, if so employing it, to keep a sufficient balance 
in the Suffolk as an equivalent, to compensate it for such risk as it might 
incur, and for the trouble and expense of receiving, sorting, and sending 
home their bills. 

Though this business of redemption has been attended with an occa- 
sional loss to the Suffolk Bank, it has yielded a large net profit to that 
institution; but, when it is considered what incalculable benefit the sys- 
tem has conferred upon the people of the State, in affording them a sure 
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safeguard against an unsound or fraudulent paper currency, none will 
regret that the numerous stockholders of an honorable corporation have 
received from it that pecuniary advantage to which the great service of 
the bank entitles them. 


The banking laws of the Commonwealth are the result of the legisla- 
tion to which it has been found from time to time necessar y to subject the 
banks, as experience has shown the need of interposition to regulate and 
restrict their operations, As there was no general law on the subject for 
more than thirty years, all of the early banks were governed by the pro- 
visions of their respective charters, and these provisions, though similar in 
some unimportant details, were very unlike in the most essenti: al particu- 
lars. Wehave seen with what unrestricted power as to loaning money 
and issuing bills the Massachusetts Bank entered upon its existence, and 
that the State, in 1792, limited the former so that its loans should not 
exceed twice the amount of its capital stock; but the Union Bank, char- 
tered in that year, was not limited in that respect, though it was in the 
amount it could owe. By the charter of the Gloucester Bank, “ the to- 
tal amount of all discounts made by said corporation, and moneys loaned 
by them by a credit on their books or otherwise, Was not at any time to ex- 
ceed double the amount of the capital paid in,” and the issue of its bills 
at any one time was not to exceed double its stock “in addition to the 
simple amount of all the specie deposited in said bank for safe-ke eping ;” 
but the Maine Bank, chartered soon after, could not owe at any one time 
more than twice the amount of gold and silver actually in their vaults, 
other than such as was actually deposited there for safe-keeping. In an- 
other instance, the bank chartered was not to issue and have in circulation 
more than twice the amount of stock paid in; but uniformity in regard to 
issues and loans was at last secured by the ‘Acts rechartering the banks 
in 1812, and those subsequently granted to 1828, which provided that 
each bank should be governed by the restrictions and enjoy the privileges 
contained in the Act to incorporate the State Bank, passed June 27, 1811. 
On the recharter of the banks in 1831, this provision was no longer 
necessary, as an Act to regulate banks and banking, embodying all the 
important provisions of prev ious enactments, had been passed by the Gen- 
eral Court, February 28, 1829. We have noticed the course of our early 
legislation in respect to ‘the matters just mentioned, because it is in the 
privilege of lending the money of other people, and issuing their own 
promises to pay as money, that the power of a bank for good or evil chief- 
ly resides, 

The Commonwealth has ever been watchful of the condition and acts 
ofits banking corporations, and prompt to condemn every infraction of the 
laws by which they were bound; and we remember but two occasions on 
which any considerable number of those institutions have been summoned 
before the legislature to show cause why their charters should not be re- 
pealed. The first of these arose on a charge of taking more than six per 
cent. interest. The State had long before declared that to be the rate, 
and had enacted a law against usury; but, in 1829, it passed a law ex- 
pressly prohibiting banks from taking directly or indirectly any greater 
interest than six per cent., except that on drafts or inland bills of exchange 
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the existing rate of exchange between the place where it was discounted 
and that where it was pay able might be charged. In 1836 some of the 
banks were brought up for a viol: ation of this law. A degree of popular 
odium had been “excited against this class of corporations, in consequence 
of the controversy about the United States Bank, and a minute and 
lengthy investigation by a committee of the legislature took place ; the 
result of which was that two of the banks lost their charters, though they 
were afterwards restored. The law relating to exchange was exten led, 
in 1838, so as to include promissory notes of a certain class, and the 
banks availed themselves of the additional privilege to such an extent, 
and in such a manner, that their proceedings in this respect have been 
frequently brought to the notice of the legislature by the Bank Commis- 
sioners. The resort, however, to any mode for obtaining more than six 
per cent., which, in the unusually sensitive state of the public mind in 
regard to banks prevailing in 1836, seemed so heinous, has been eradual- 
ly “superseded by the practice, which we believe has well-nigh become 
universal with these corporations, of discounting at the current rate, 
whatever that may be; and although the law may frown upon the prac- 
tice, the consent of the people is freely accorded to it, because they cannot 
see any justice in requiring money lenders to loan at three per cent., when 
money was worth no more, as in one period of the history of our banks, 
and forbid ling them to take more than six when borrowers are willing 
and glad to take it at nine. We trust that the time is not distant when 
the legislation of the State will concur in this custom, and make the 
trade in money as free as the trade in merchandise. 

The suspension of 1837 proved to be a crisis in the existence of several 
of our banks, and a few tottered dishonorably to ruin. Ten were brought 
before the legislature in 1838, and various acts of mismanagement and 
violation of law occasioned the repeal of their respective charters. The 
Commonwealth would gladly have been spared the shame of the trans- 
actions then disclosed ; but, considering the whirlwind of speculation that 
had just swept over the land, we have reason to rejoice that it left no 
greater stain. An English writer on banking has a fling at the * moral 
and re ligious State of Massachusetts, ” for its sy stem ; but the experience 
of his own country in such cases is similar to ours in this. And the suf- 
fering of both from such causes ought to make us watchful to provide 
against their recurrence, by striving to improve our system till we have 
obtained the best that human wisdom can devise. 

The banks of Massachusetts during the last twenty-five years have pre- 
sented but few cases of misman: .wement, and none that we remember by 
which the public met with loss. We also state with great satisfaction 
that, from the examinations we have made, and from our knowledge of 
the high character for intelligence and integrity enjoyed by the directors 
and other officers connected with these institutions, it is our opinion that 
every one of them, at the time of conversion into a National association, 
could have paid off all its liabilities, and have returned to its stockholders 
all the capital they had invested in it, while, in a great number of in- 
stances, a large additional sum could have been given; and we take our 
leave of them with the wish that, as National institutions, they may con- 
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tinue in acareer of prosperity and usefulness, and with the expression of 
our thanks to the several directors, cashiers, and other officers for the 
kindness and courtesy they have shown us, 

The Savines Banxs, for the second time in their history, show a dimi- 
nution in the aggregate amount of deposits, This has occurred in conse- 
quence of the withdrawal of deposits for investment in Govern- 
ment bonds, and not from any want of confidence in the institu- 
tions. The only other fact relating to them of suflicient importance to 
be recorded here is the unfortunate loss by theft, suffered by the Middle- 
sex Savings Bank, in Concord, on the 25th day of September last. On 
that day ‘public securities, belonging to this bank, to the amount of 
$186,000, were stolen from the vault of the Concord Bank, where they 
were deposited for safe-keeping. This was about one- quarter part of the 
investments of the bank, and the trustees accordingly ordered a charge of 
twenty-five per cent. to the account of each depositor, the bank continu- 
ing its business. It is understood that the detective police are in posses- 

sion of such information in regard to the robbers as to lead to the belief 
that a portion of the stolen property may be recovered, 

In a former report of this board, mention was made of a practice then 
somewhat frequent in the savings banks, of loaning money on the notes of 
corporations, with two personal sureties, under’ the provisions of the 
statute which allows them “ to loan on bonds or other personal securities, 
with at least two sureties, provided that the principal and sureties shall 
all be citizens of this State and residents therein.” The commissioners 
expresse ‘d themselves strongly against this practice, and stated that in their 
opinion a proper construc tion of the statute would not warrant such in- 
vestments. The practice was thereupon abandoned by all the institutions 
which had followed it except the Provident Institution for Savings in 
Boston, where, on a recent visit, we found more than a million and a half 
of dollars loaned to a number of different corporations with the two per- 
sonal sureties, as re quire -d by the statute, in each case, This kind of loans 
is claimed by this savings bank to be a legal mode of investment; but, 
holding a different belief ourselves, we addressed a note to the Attorney- 
General of the Commonwealth, asking his opinion as to the construction of 
the section above recited. In reply, that officer states it as his opinion, 
“that the note of a corporation is a personal security within the meaning 
of that section, and that a corporation chartered or organized under our 
laws, and having its place of business in this Commonwealth, is a 
‘citizen of the State,’ within the meaning of the same section.” 

That the savings banks generally consider themselves confined by this 
section to individual names, is evident from the fact that, with the single 
exception we have mentioned, none of them hold investments of the 
kind to which we here invite attention; and if, in passing this law, it 
was the intention of the legislature to restrict these institutions to indi- 
vidual names in the loans therein authorized, some amendment seems 
necessary, in order to prevent the continuance of the practice of taking 
corporation notes by the bank before mentioned, and to provide against 
a readoption of it by other banks, 


The language of the statute allowing loans on personal securities 
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implies a preference for other authorized modes of investment; and the 
Commissioners, we believe, have always discouraged a resort to them, 
The plea of convenience is certainly no longer available, since the 
amount and variety of public securities now in the market afford ample 
opportunity for easy and safe investments. 

The abolition of our Board leaves these institutions without any other 
supervision than that exercised by the several boards of trustees. We 
have reason to believe that these officers generally perform their duty 
faithfully ; but, from the common custom of managing them, the whole 
trust, in almost every case, is lodged with one individual, and we hope 
that the State will, in some form, renew its supervision. When we 
consider the large number of our people who have their little all depos- 
ited in them, and the influence they exercise in encouraging and pro- 
moting habits of industry and economy in the community, we cannot 
overestimate their importance; and the appointment of one or more 
officers, who should be required to examine them yearly, is, in our 
opinion, a necessary act of care and precaution. The success and use- 
fulness of our savings banks have been very great. The best men in the 
State have, on the principle of charity, given them their time and atten- 
tion; and honest and faithful officers, with but one exception, so far as our 
knowledge extends, have taken the custody of the millions which have 
passed into their hands, and the record is certainly, so far, honorable to 
the State. Our connection with these institutions has been almost 
wholly through the presidents and treasurers, and we desire to express 
to them our grateful sense of kindness and attention received at their 
hands, 

The first Act for the appointment of a Board of Bank Commission- 
ers was passed Feb, 23, 1838. It was undoubtedly a consequence of 
the developments of that year in relation to the gross mismanagement 
of some of the banks. This Act was repealed March 23, 1843, and the 
General Court then passed a law providing for the choice, by each bank, 
of a committee of its stockholders to make a semi-annual examination 
of its affairs. Some of the provisions of this law were very repugnant 
to the directors of all the best-managed banks, and it was repealed the 
next year. The Act by which our Board exists was passed May 8, 185]. 
The necessity for its existence being about to cease, the General Court of 
1865 passed an Act to abolish the Board, to take effect Dec. 31, 1865. 
We have the satisfaction of expressing our belief, in this our last official 
act, that the Board has exercised a salutary influence, and that it is, in 
no small degree, owing to its existence, that our banks were in that con- 
dition of prosperity and usefulness in which they passed from the 
fostering care of the Commonwealth. 


Joun J. Basson, 
J. Freperic Maxsn, 


E. C. Suerman, 
DecemBer 380, 1865, 
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Banks Incorporated in Massachusetts from the adoption of the State Constitution till the 
close of the war in 1815; and not including those incorporated tn the District of 


Maine. 


Name. 


Massachusetts. . 
Union 


eee eetoeee 


MOINS 6:0, ica: s56stin-piics.6-6 
Merrimack..........02..ese0+.-NeWburyport ...June 
ME: 46.0) 0565.5:8:8 5,508) gieceieaveraraek eee 


Gloucester 
Beverly 


INOTONRMADOOIL 6.0: 6:0.0:6:0.8:0:0:56.0. 


Boston 

Bedford 

Salem 
Newburyport 
Plymouth 
Nantucket Pacific 
Marblehead 


Phoenix 
Mechanies’........ 
Taunton 

New England 
Tampshire 


ee 
Manufacturers and Mechanics’....Boston ......... 


Dedham 

Lynn Mechanics’ 
Pawtucket 

Pe rere 


. Nantucket ... 


Location. 


.Salem 
. Gloucester 
. Beverly 


....Northampton . 


BOSON 6.6-< <0. 


New Bedford .. ; 


Newburyport ... 
Plymouth 
Nantucket...... 
Marblehead 
Worcester ...... 


Newburyport ... 
Taunton 
. -Boston 


....Northampton ... 
....Springfield 


DATE OF 
INCORPORATION. 
y Ae ys ae 
June 25, 1792... .$400,000 
Feb. 27, 1795.... 40,000 
ao, 70,000 
100,000 


18, 1799. 
27, 1800.... 40,000 
80,000 


23, 1802... 
75,000 


1,200,000 
60,000 
200,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 

---- 150,000 
ccs ee 
..- 200,000 
... 3,000,000 
100,000 
200,000 

.. 100,060 
1,000,000 
100,060 
200,000 

. -1,500,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


Banks Incorporated by Massachusetts in the District (now State) of Muine. 


Portland 
Maine 


Saco... 
Hallowell and Augusta 
Penobscot 


Wiscasset 
Kennebeck 


Kennebunk 
Lincoln 
Augusta.... 
Gardiner .. 
Waterville 
Bangor 
Commercial 


NR es ican cases 


Bank of Portland.... 
Passamaquoddy ...... 


Location, 


- Pepperelborough. 
Hallowell 


Augusta 
-Gardiner 
Waterville 
BOUSOP ....0 208.00 
Portland 


... Castine 


oeeee..Wastport 


* Now Bucksport. 


DATE OF 
INCORPORATION, 


June 15, 1799... .S100,000 
25, } 150,000 

23, 100,000 

8, 1803.... 100,000 

6, 1804.... 200,000 
14, 1806.... 150,000 
23, 1812.... 100,000 
os = - 300,000 
aa; * 250,000 
23, “ .... 100,000 
23,  ovee E6000 
16, 1813.... 120,000 
1, * cose TOR ROD 
21, 1814 ... 100,000 
ae 100,000 
ey | 100,000 
26, “ .... 100,000 
10, 1816.... 100,000 
100,000 

200,000 


4“. 
“1... 100,000 


Mar. 


13, 1819... 


CAPITAL 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


CaPiTaL. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
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A RETURN TO SPECIE PAYMENTS. 
Communicated by a New York Bank Director. 


Ir is common for medical quacks to propose some specific to enre a 
prevalent disease. Thus we have cures for yellow fever, cholera, and 
diptheria, certain to relieve the patient, if attacked; and, if not, a preven- 
tive: and, what is most remarkable, are all for sale by the inventors, and 
recommended by parties claiming to have been relieved. 

The same is true of the financial quacks; they, too, have a specific for 
every disease that appears upon the financial sea, and are ready with 
their nostrums, each one elai uiming theirs as the only one to carry the 
country through what is termed the financial crisis; ‘all having in’ view 
the sale of their specific, whieh, while it is to save the country, will, at the 
same time, fill their pockets. Thus, we sce, the broker “recommends 
long loans, interest payable in specie, and condemns the policy of the 
Seeretary of the Treasury in negotiating a foreign loan.. This, he 
Sars, would be injurious to the country, and create a competition be- 
tween the loans, principal and interest payable in London, and those 
payable in New York—the latter add largely to his specialty, while 
those payable in London give the profits on the negotiation to foreigners, 
The banks, too, have a large interest, and they in turn present botha 
remedy and preventive. Specie payments to them are horrible. If 
adopted, a large portion of profits, now derived, would be swept from 
them by the natural reduction of discounts, and thus we are told that 
specie payments will be disastrous to the whole community, throw back 
the natural progress of the country, and cause a general break-up. 

Similar arguments are used by manufacturers in favor of an increase 
of duties on foreign merchandise, or, in other words, for Congress to pro- 
tect them against the competition of Europe, and tax every man, woman, 
ne child in the land, on what they consume. An increase of duties 

ables the manufacturer to charge an inereased price for their spec ‘ial 

he netit; at the same time he pays an internal tax of six per cent. to the 
Government, which is charged in his bill to the consumer. Consequently, 
he is protected not only against the foreign manufacturer, but against 
i.e consumers at home, who are required to pay not only the cost of pro- 
euetion, but in addition the tax in shape of protection, while their 
own product, taken from the soil, is measured by specie abroad, and 
he is compelled to pay nearly double for what he consumes. ‘Thus 
money is plenty in the manufacturing districts, and searee with the agri- 
culturist. 

Now we are left to deal with the question of specie payments. The 
mass require a sound currency. Legitimate business cannot be safely 
conducted without it; spec ulators of every degree and color are inter- 
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ested in keeping up the present state of things. They dance while Rome 
is burning, and will present every obstacle in their power to prevent a 
return to a solid basis, Like the undertaker, they are benefited by a 
diseased state of the atmosphere; therefore, a measure so desirable in 
itself cannot be accomplished without their opposition, And it is not 
reasonable to expect Congress to initiate any measure calculated to re- 
store the currency, as the outside pressure will prevent it. It may be that 
some law will be passed intended to continue the present state of things, 
and, like the one introduced by Mr. Srevens, of Pennsylvania, to put 
down gold, have the contrary effect, and bring about specie payments in 
away not expected. Weare liable to just such accidents, because the pub- 
lic mind is feverish ; and what was once termed legitimate business has 
become gambling upon a iarge scale, and the man opposed to the present 
state of ‘things is termed an old fogy, and the sooner he passes away 
the better. 

Specie payments will come, but not in consequence of any law here- 
after to be passed, except it be contained in general powers granted to 
the Secretary, one of which may be to sell specie. We want specie pay- 
ments ina quiet way. Speculators, having gained largely by the inflation, 
want to have specie payments come as a clap of thunder under a clear 
sky. They want it to come suddenly and unexpected. Therefore they 
want the thunder without the cloud. They would then take time by the 
forelock, place the load upon the pub lic, stand aside and await the re- 
sult, and when general disaster covered the land, then these philanthro- 
pists would bring out their money and possess ‘the property. Such a 
state of things will not be permitted by the Secretary. He is master of 
the situation, and is bound to protect the whole people. It was said by 
a wise statesman that “ the country governed the least was governed the 
best,” and this will apply to our finances. We want a wise “policy. At 
the same time we must have a policy, and, when initiated from the head 
of the Treasury, the people will work up to it. It must be simple 
and easily understood—a self-adjusting machine, working harmoniously 
with all the different interests of the country, and so quiet in its opera- 
tion, that it must be seen, to satisfy the public of its existence. In 
1837, the banks throughout the United States suspended specie pay- 
ments. Out of that dilemma arose the Sub- -Treasury, receiving and dis- 
bursing the public money in gold and silver. Great excitement existed, 
and very many prophesied the total ruin of the country ; but the opposite 
was the effect. It was a nicely self-adjusted machine, regulating the 
banks and the foreign and domestic commerce. If the banks discount- 
ed beyond their actual means, money was made abundant, and the price 
of both foreign and domestic productions advanced, rendering this a pro- 
fitable market for the world to sell in, and unprofitable to buy in ; con- 
sequently, the exchanges ruled against us, and the banks were called 
upon to furnish gold for exe change. This required an immediate curtail- 
ment of their discounts, and prices of the foreign and domestic produc- 
tions rapidly declined, rendering importations unprofit: ible, and reducing 
the value of home productions to the shipping point. In a few months 
this self-adjusting machine brought the banks and the country right side 
up. Then we were under specie, now under paper; and we want some- 
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thing to act upon us at home under paper, as the Sub-Treasury affected 
the country under specie. 


By means of a redundant currency we present to the world a favorable 
market, undoubtedly the best on the face of the earth, and articles 
of foreign production stand higher than gold. Consequently, we have 
a large importation, and the same cause that produces that importation 
curtails our exports, which deficiency is made up by sales of Govern- 
ment bonds in Europe. The duties being payable in gold, gives a 
large excess above the amount required for interest, which, being piled 
up in the Treasury, has, in the absence of any foreign demand, created 
an artificial scarcity, and the Government have, from time to time, been 
compelled to sell gold to relieve the market. Now, gold is the currency 

of the world, and the great adjuster of balances, not only between nations 
but individuals. Thus we see that, when the exchanges rule against 
England, the bank increases the rate of interest. Merchandise falls in 
price, the exports increase ; in a few weeks or months the tide turns, and 
all is right again. We being upon a paper basis, we must act upon 
paper, and that can be done by disposing of our surplus gold for green- 
backs, taking the greenbacks out of circulation; and, as gold receipts are 
caused by the redundane y of the currency, and that curre ney greenbacks, 
used by the banks asa basis instead of gold, by the sale of gold, 
we should reach a corresponding amount of paper, and that pa- 
per, being taken out of circulation, must, to a certain extent, affect 
price, and thus regulate not only our currency but the imports and ex- 
ports of the country, and bring about specie payments. The moment 
the currency became adjusted to the state of things at home and abroad, 
specie payments would be upon us in spite of every obstacle; and we 
should pay specie, not because we have no paper, but because specie and 
paper would be of equal value, and, when that is the case, paper is pre- 
ferred, because it is more convenient, It is true that the speculator, 
holding gold or merchandise for a rise, would be the loser. but what is 
a speculator when compared to the individual interest of a whole coun- 
try? It is the duty of Government to protect industry, for by industry 
we gain wealth. If the whole tribe of speculators now filling the 
streets and sidewalks in the lower part of the city were swept out of 
existence by an earthquake, the sun would rise and set as before. We 
have been ruled and almost ruined by those who exist upon the labor of 
others; and if, by chance, they at any time be confined to trade with 
each other, the end of all things to them would be at hand. 
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BANKING AND CURRENCY IN CHINA. 


From Mr. Dooutrtie’s “ Social Life of the Chinese.” Published by 
Messrs. Harnrer & Brotuers. New York, 1866. 


THE CURIOSITIES OF EASTERN FINANCES, 


Some of the banks are of long standing, and as their proprietors are 
known to be very wealthy and sufliciently honest, their bills are in 
general use in the transaction of business. Their bills are of various 
denominations as representing cash, dollars, or silver; and of various 
values, from four hundred cash, five hundred cash, six hundred cash, 
one thousand cash, &c., as high as several hundred thousand cash ; 
from one dollar up to several hundreds or even thousands of dollars ; 
and from one tael of silver to hundreds or thousands of taels of silver. 
Experience proves that there is little comparative risk from counter- 
feits. A bill is generally preferred to the cash which it represents, 
unless the owner wishes to make use of the value in the purchase of 
small articles, or for the purpose of making various payments with it. 
The real risk in the use of bills arises from the liberty of the bank to 
fail suddenly. 

When a new bank is opened, custom demands that the proprietors, 
the head directors, or clerks, of the principal neighboring banks, and 
the principal money go- -betweens, who are connected with them, shall 
be invited to a feast at the expense of the proprietors of the new bank. 
Generally, after this feast, these neighboring bankers, unless they have 
especial reason to distrust, or to be dissatisfied with, the new banker, 
are willing to recognize the new bank, and use its bills according to 
custom. ‘The bank go-betweens also consider the new bank as now 
established, and do business with it on the usual terms, as with the old 
banks in good and regular standing. 

The bills are all made payable on demand. If the holder of bills 
against a particular bank presents them for payment, he may be paid 
in cash, or the current bills of other banks, or in silver or gold, accord- 
ing to the current rate of exchange. It is not entirely at the option of 
the bill-holder what shall be the ‘equivalent given him, but more at the 
option of the banker, especially in case of emergency. As a general 
rule, however, the wishes of the bill-holder are complied with. Cash- 
bills are usually paid in cash. 

It is an established custom in this place, that if a bank is not able to 
discharge its obligations, immediately on the presentation of bills, by 
redeeming them in some way, the holder of the bills may seize hold of 
any thing in the bank and take it off, to the full amount of his demands, 
if he pleases to do so, and there would be no liability for prosecution 
for theft or misdemeanor, Instances have occurred when some rascals 
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and their accomplices have tried to find, or, rather, make, occasion 
for rifling banks, by calling in a body, and simultaneously presenting 
their bills with load outeries and insulting remarks, and, by their im- 
proper conduct, have caused what seemed to be a a temporary suspension 
of payment. Occasionally, at such times, a seeming pretext has been 
given, through fear of actual robbery on the part of the bankers, and 
their assistants and clerks, for the crowd of rascals to pretend that the 
ready money in the bank was short, and that they were in danger of 
not getting their bills cashed, all which has resulted in their beginning 
to plunder the bank. And when an excited and interested crowd 
has begun such a work, it is exceedingly difficult to prevent the com- 
pletion of the undertaking. 

There are ~~ of beggars and idlers or vagabonds in the streets, 
who are only too happy to assist atsuch an exciting and profitable sport 
as robbing a bank. Instances are not very rare when banks have been 
completely riddled of every portable thing worth carrying off, even to 
the sleepers and the rafters. Strictly speaking, according to custom, 
only those who have bills against the bank have any right to engage in 
helping themselves to the payment of their demands. In fact, however, 
the vast majority of those who engage in gutting a bank, under the 
plausible pretext of its not having money to re leem its bills, are those 
who have no bill against it, and who, in ‘truth, are nothing but thieves 
and robbers. 


In the year 1855, there was an unusual panic among bill-holders, 
Several banks had just failed, that is, had been unable to redeem their 
bills on presentation, and had been robbed of every thing in their offices 
by bill-holders, and by the lower class of the populace, who joined 
them in plundering. The viceroy determined to make an example of a 
few, in order to avert impending anarchy and universal distrust. Early 
on a certain morning, bills were presented for payment by many persons 
at a respectable bank, located on the south street in the city. A large 
crowd assembled, and soon a robbery of the bank commenced by a 
multitude of persons. Several of these rioters, who had no bil!s against 
the bank, were arrested by the police, among whom were a poor chair 
coolie and a respectable neighbor of the bank, a dealer in rice. The 
viceroy, as soon as he heard of the circumstances, and of the arrest of 
these men, who manifestly had no plea but robbery for engaging in 
the “gutting” of the bank, determined that they should be ‘beheaded 
without trial, at once, and in the street where the robbery was com- 
mitted. His subordinate officers endeavored to dissuade him from the 
sanguinary measure, fearing that the populace would rise en masse, and 
murder the mandarins, and inaugurate a revolution, should these men 
be thus beheaded; but the viceroy was firm, arguing that it was the 
best, if not the only means of preventing universal anarchy. He issued 
his warrant for their execution, and the wretches were immediately 

taken out into the public street in front of the bank and dee: apitated. 
All this occurred and the report had spread all over the city and 
suburbs before nine o’clock in the morning. The viceroy was correct 
in regard to the effect he said it would produce. The summary act at 
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once quelled the disorderly rabble, and no such disposition to rob a 
bank contrary to custom—that is, by persons who, according to custom, 
had no right to embark in the pillage of a bank, hen ause they bad no 
bills against it—was manifested in this city or suburbs for a ‘consider- 
able time. 

Sometimes a rumor is spread abroad th: ut a certain bank is in danger 
of breaking, or that it is being “run,” that is, bill-holders against it 
have become frightened for some reason, and are presenting the bills 
they happen to have for payment or redemption. At such times, 
all, whether living in the city or suburbs, who have bills against it, are 
in haste to bring them forward in time, lest the bank should really 
fail, or be robbed in case ready funds should be exhausted. This rush 
of persons who really have claims against it adds to the confusion and 
excitement. On these occasions the friends of the bankers rally around 
to aid in keeping order, and the idlers and vagabonds assemble in the 
contiguous streets, ready to assist should their services be in requisition 
to rob and tear down. Should the bank be robbed at such a time, 
such a fact frees the proprietors of it from all obligation to redeem 
their still outstanding bills, unless they should be pleased to redeem 
them, It is believed that most of those who engage in banking in 
this 7 of China are honorable enough to do their utmost to redeem 
their bills, should they honestly f fail or lose so much money in the 
business as to determine them to close their banks. Such’ persons 
usually have two words, written in large characters, posted up on a 
conspicuous part of the premises, which intimate that they will “ here- 
after pay” or redeem their bills on presentation, This notification 
amounts to a request that those who have their bills will present them 
without delay for redemption. It also implies that they are desirous 
of closing up their business, and that they do not at present propose 
to issue any more bills of their own. 

Some bankers, when they find that there is danger that they will be 
“run,” if they have reason to fear the result, adopt the pre caution of 
publishing that they will “ hereafter pay.” "After this precaution, no 
gutting or running of the bank is permitted, according to custom. 
Sometimes, after a running of the bank has commenced, the bankers 
manage to send a confidant to come to an understanding with a man- 
darin, who immediately sends his underlings to close the doors, and 
post large and long strips of paper on them, in one or two places, in 
the form of the letter X. These strips have, among other characters, 
the name or title of the mandarin who orders them to be pasted up. 
The bank is regarded as sealed up by this process, and no running is 
allowed. After having them officially sealed up, they proceed to settle 
their accounts more at their leisure than they otherwise might have 
been obliged to do. It is hinted that the mandarin who assists them 
in the manner above mentioned is always willing, for a consideration, to 
lend his influence. Gutting a bank is considered disgraceful, and there- 
fore very undesirable by respectable bankers. Not unfrequently several 
bankers help each other with money in case they are run. 
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INTERNAL REVENUE TAXES ON BANKS. 


Government Tax paid by N.Y. City Banks, Year ending June 30, 1865. 


Tax on Bank Cap- 
Name of Bank. ital, Deposits, and 
Circulation. 
American Exchange Bank - -. $41,824 ....$97,702 
DOMES GE MONI oa oso dss adisictinsdviesene 46,082 .... 23,949 .... 10,03] 
Bank of New York 45,145 .... 19,885 .... 65,030 
Metropolitan Bank (11 months)...... eves SOs cose GORE 4... G98 
Bank of Commerce (7 months) 41,163 .... 98,660 .... 139,893 
Park Bank (9 months) SO966 6 cece 8%033 
Merchants’ Bank 32,908 .... ccos SSC 
SESH kas 13 2... 50,944 
30,238 .... 12,085 .... 42,393 
Manhattan Company ee ecoe 28,931 
Mechanics’ Bank ae yas coe. 60,64] 
Union Bank 26,186 .... 13,585 .... 39,771 
22.984 .... 11,785 .... 34,719 
City Bank yy re 3, 1: coos 26,814 
Importers and Traders’ Bank 20,329 .... 7894 .... 28,223 
Bank of the Republic (10 months)........ LY) ae »565 .... 34,013 
Bank of North America............se00 FSB64 onc 263... = 28,717 
Corn Exchange Bank ey ) see. 26,530 
Fulton Bank ee eer 9,73 scien SGaue 
Mercantile Bank (10 months) 16972 «... W466 .... 984398 
Continental Bank 5.988 «ccc GAB? «.... 26,409 
Bank of the Commonwealth 15,300 ..c« S863 «... WS 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank (11 months)... 14,796 .... 6,809 .... 21,605 
Nassau Bank $4372 ccs GICT .... 20/539 
Broadway Bank T49GR ccn §«=6(6GBTS nec, OE584 
Shoe and Leather Bank SGPEe ccc 3,387 .... 17,510 
Hanover Bank 296 ance «62M Css. TS 
12,364 wc. F,99% .... 30,362 
S0GTS seve 2,266 .... 12,938 
10;542 .... T7068 .... 38250 
Tradesmen’s Bank BO288 sce BSW .ccs BET 
Market Bank (9 months) ROSts csce FROOS ccs TOG 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank (10 months)... 10,128 .... weoe 20,008 
Pacific Bank fae .133  .... 16,060 
ee , sone Bayeee 
S970 i... 9446 .... 36415 
8618 .... 2,873 .... 11,491 
ere D sscs WGeee 
Mechanics’ Banking Association S220 ccs secs 8,220 
National Bank i SOTE izes ice See 
St. Nicholas Bank (10 months) T0Oe xe y cscs 13,838 
Bull’s Head Bank GOP aes seme ‘eae 
Irving Bank 7,610 coos 9,289 
Atlantic Bank 7,198 9,008 
Citizens’ Bank 6,905 12,644 
Oriental Bank 6,865 11,446 
People’s Bank 6,683 10,999 
Grocers’ Bank 5,683 7,538 
° 4,806 
New York County Bank 4,297 
East River Bank (10 months) a eer 
Dry Dock Bank er 660 
Manufacturers’ Bank (3 months) ial 698 
Seventh Ward Bank (in liquidation) : aipicia 657 
Second National Bank (6 months). weoe 2,463 
Sixth National Bank (3 months).. ieee 707 


Totals ” : $611,640 $1,516,625 


Tax on 


Dividends. Totals, 


Lak ph aes 


St > 

AP ODWNAIDH 
ANQONH SWE a 
MDHOUAR OCH 
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GOVERNMENT TAX PAID BY NEW YORK CITY SAVINGS 
BANKS, 


For the Year ending June 30, 1865. 


Tar on Bank 
Deposits. 
Bowery Savings Bank (3 months).........$ 12,091 
Emigrants’ Industrial Savings Bk. (3 months) 

Dry Dock Savings Bank (3 months) 

German Savings Bank (3 months)......... 

Third Avenue Savings Institution (6 months) 

Irving Savings Institution (4 months) 

Institution for Savings of Merchants’ Clerks 
(3 months) 

East River Savings Institution (3 months). . 

Union Dime Savings Institution (3 months). 

Mechanics and Traders’ Savings Institution 
(3 months) 

Broadway Savings Institute (4 months).... 

Metropolitan Savings Bank (3 months) 

Citizens’ Savings Bank (4 months)........ 


Tar on 
Dividends, 
«oe 52,476 
11,963 
6,166 
7,467 


Totals. 


.++. $ 64,567 
18,650 
10,867 
11,298 


Name of Bank, 


5,645 


5,004 
4,784 


2,578 


2,518 
25,134 
1,660 
3,570 


Be ccccccsscccceccesccsese $ 42,811 


Nos 6 cn cotta antes ocones 904,985 
Private Banks 110,953 


. $128,965 
611,640 


. $740,605 





GOVERNMENT TAX PAID BY PRIVATE BANKERS, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
For the Year ending June 30, 1865. 


Taw on Cap- 


Tax on Cap- 
ital and 


Names of Bankers. italand | Names of Bankers. 


Deposits. 


Ketchum, Son & Co $ 17,624 


Deposits, 


M. Morgan’s Sons $ 1,407 


16,769 
13,040 
11,061 
9,128 
4,816 
3,724 
3,625 | 


1,398 
887 
877 
822 
791 
779 
666 
649 
642 
641 
597 
573 
296 


James G. King’s Sons........ 
Charles A. Meigs & Son 
McKim Brothers & Co 
Kinstein, Rosenfeld & Co...... 
William & John O’Brien 

T. Ketchum & Co 

P. M. Myers & Co. (11 months) 
3,176 | M. K. Jesup & Co 

3,168 | H. J. Messenger. 

3,117 | Kissam & Co 

2,799 | Robinson & Ogden 

2,239 | H. Meigs, Jr., & Smith........ 
2,173 | E. Bliss (8 months) 

1,885 
1,584 | 


New York Ins. & Trust Co.... 
Winslow, Lanier & Co 

Culver, Penn & Co. 

Duncan, Sherman & Co 
Gilman, Son & Co.........06- 
Howes & Macy 

Livermore, Clews & Co 
Robinson, Cox & Co 

WOrMilye 2 CG ...0:..0:0:000:0000:0 
(2 rrr 
Lockwood & Co 

Northrop & Chick.. 

Ward & Co 

Wilson, Gibson & Co. (6 months) 


Ward, Campbell & Co Total 


$ 110,953 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


I. A Summary of the Law of Marine Fire and Life Insurance ; with 
Practical Forms, Modern Cases, and Computing Rules. By Cuarres 
C. Bonney, Author of a Treatise on the Law of Railway Carriers, 
Octavo, pp. 274. Chicago. Price three dollars. 

This volume is designed for the use and guidance of Insurance Com- 
panies, and the convenience of the legal profession. The forms will be 
found highly useful, giving the results of long experience by numerous 
companies. The legal cases will be found valuable for reference, not 
only by the underwriter, but by the lawyer. Among these will be found 
the cases of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust C Jompany ; the Mobile Marine 
Dock and Fire Insurance Company ; the Sun Mutual Company of New 
York; the Alleghany Insurance Company ; ; the Manhattan Insurance 
Company, and many others. 


Works on Interest AND EXCHANGE. 

Il. Interest Tables, Five, Six, and Seven per cent. Compiled by 
Josepu M. Price, Esq., New York. 

In this work each rate exhibits the interest on all sums from one 
cent to one hundred thousand dollars, from one to three hundred and 
sixty-five days, by days, and by months and days. Upon the basis of 
three hundred and sixty days and three hundred and sixty-five days per 
annum. Price ten dollars; in full Russia leather bint ling, twe ‘Ive doll: u's. 
This work is recommended by nearly all the bankers in the city of New 


York. 

Ill. Sterling Exchange Tables. Uy J. M. Price. 

This work is prepared for converting sterling into enrrency and eur- 
rency into sterling, from par to twelve and one-half per cent. premium, 
Price two dollars fifty cents. 

IV. French Exchange Tables. DBy'J. M. Prices. 

Showing the value of frances and centimes in dollars and cents, by an 
arrangement similar to the Sterling Tables. Price three dollars. 

V. Tables of Advance on Sterling Money. By J. M. Price. 

These tables are on a correct basis as established by the Act of Con- 
gress, July 27th, 1842, from par to one hundred per cent. on any 
amount, from a farthing to five hundred pounds. 

VI. The Velue of Sterling Money in American Currency. 

This volume shows the comparative values at from five to ten dollars 
per pound, increasing by ten cents and twenty cents to the pound, and 
on any amount, from one farthing to five hundred pounds. The last 
two works pra mentioned are published in one volume at ten dollars. 


VIL. Comparative Values of Stocks, 


This volume represents the comparative values as investments from 
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three to ten per cent. interest payable semi-annually. For all periods 
of redemption, from six months to fifty years, to realize (semi-annually) 
from two and three-quarters per cent. to ten per cent. per annum, pro- 
gressing by one-quarter per cent. Price five dollars. 

VII. The Freighter and Shipper’s Ready Reckoner and Forwarder’s 
Assistant. 

Tables showing at a glance the amount of freight on any number of 
pounds, from one pound to two hundred and fifty tons, from one dollar 
per ton to twenty dollars per ton, By Danret C. Taytor. Price ten 
dollars. 

The Interest Tables compiled by Mr. Price (President of the Oriental 
Bank) are adopted by the Treasury department as the standard, 

IX. Elements of Political Heonomy. By Arruur Latnam Perry, 
Professor of History and Political Economy in Williams College, 
C. Scrisner & Co., New York. 12mo. pp. 450. Price two dollars 
fifty cents. 

Mr. Perry’s work is divided into sixteen chapters, the subjects of 
which are as follows :—1. On the History of Political Economy. 2. On 
the Field of the Science. 3. On Value. 4. On Exchange. 5. On 
Labor. 6. On Capital. 7. On Land. 8 On Cost of Production. 
9. On Production. 10. On Money. 11. On Currency in the United 
States. 12. On Credit. 13. On Foreign Trade. 14. On the Mercantile 
System. 15. On American Tariffs. 16. On Taxation, 

Mr. Perry’s chapter on money will attract the attention of many of 
our readers, He subdivides this chapter under the following heads :— 
1. Money as a medium of exchange. 2. A measure of value. 3. Gold 
and silver constitute the best money. 4. An inferior money, so long as 
it circulates at all, invariably drives a superior money out of circulation, 
5. A paper money is only tolerable when it is actually and instantly 
convertible on demand into gold or silver. 6. Government ought to 
leave freely to the parties concerned the rate of interest to be paid on 
money loaned. The writer in his chapter on “ Money” concludes as to 
the usury laws: “The usury laws are needless, since interest, like all 
other prices, will perfectly adjust itself. They are disregarded, since 
lenders will loan or withhold their money according to their own keen 
sense of profit. They are pernicious, since they infringe the rights of 
property, and tend to prevent weak borrowers from having a fair chance 
in the market.” 

X. Manufactures of the United States in 1860; compiled from 
the original returns of the eighth census, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Quarto, pp. 218 and 746. Washington, 1866. 

This is a public document of great value for future reference. Mr. 
Epmonps, Commissioner of the General Land Office, having the census 
returns in charge, has prepared a preliminary view of the history and 
importance of manufactures, followed by historical and statistical details 
upon the most important branches, of manufacture, viz: 1. Woollen 
Goods. 2. Hosiery. 38. Wool-carding, 4. Carpetings, 5. Clothing, 
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hats, caps, &c. 6. Boots and Shoes. 7. Linen Goods (including flax 

or fibrilia). 8. Hemp, and Manilla Cordage and Bagging. 9. Paper. 

a Printing, Type, Presses. 11. Musical Instruments. 12. Coal. 
. Iron, Steel, Machinery. 14. Hardware. 15. Salt, &. 

"’ hese details are followed by tabular information of the production 
of each county in each State, and by a general exhibit or summary of 
that of each State. The errors contained in the preliminary report, 
issued three years since, are avoided or corrected; the present volume 
being a satisfactory commencement of decennial reports on the results 
of manuf: icturing ‘capital and labor in the country. 


Xi. The Statesman’s Year Book ; a Statistical, Genealogical, and 
Historical Account of the States and Sovereigns of the Civilized World, 
For the Year 1866, By Freperick Martix. London: Macmitiay & 
Co. 12mo., pp. 714. Price in New York, six dollars. 

This volume presents comparative and statistical details of the debt, 
revenue, expenditure, military and naval force, population, trade, &c., of 
the leading nations of Europe and America, and embraces information 
of much importance to those who wish to learn the political and financial 
condition of those countries with which we have constant intercourse. 


XII. The Banking Almanac, Directory, Year-Book and Diary, for 
1866. London, 1866. Octavo. 

This volume contains an Official Directory, and Statistics of Prices of 
Public Stocks, Banking Statistics of Great Britain, List of Banks and 
Bank Directors in London, Provincial and Colonial Banks, Parliamentary 
Directory, &e. Price seven shillings sterling. (Four dollars fifty cents 
in New York). 

XIII. The British Almanac and Companion for 1866. London, 12mo, 

This work is issued under the superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of “Useful Knowledge, and has been annually published for the 
past thirty-five years. 


XIV. The Post-Ofice Directory for 1866; a full and complete List 
of Post-Offices in the United States of America, One volume, octavo. 
New York, 1866. Price two dollars twenty-five cents. 

This volume contains the names of Postmasters (except at suspended 
Offices), arranged in alphabetical order: also, distances in miles from 
Washington to the several county seats, and to their respective State 

capitals ; embracing the officers of the Post-Office department ; Money- 
Order Offices; rules and organization of the department; rates of postage, 
and other import: int postal information ; together with a complete list of 
Post-Offices in Canada. 


XV. The United States Register, or Blue Book for 1866. 12mo. 
Price sixty cents. 

This work is intended as a cheap and ready hand-book of reference 
for matters pertaining chiefly to the Government of the United States. 
Its contents are: Calendar for 1866; Value of Gold and Silver Coins ; 
Weights and Measures ; Statistics of the United States, and of every 
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State and Territory in the Union; Census of the United States from 
1790 to 1860, showing the White and Colored Population ; Population 
of Cities and Towns; Statistics of Products, &c.; Climatic Division of 
the United States, divided into four Zones of Temperature; List of 
Presidents and Vice-Presidents, from 1789 to 1865; Executive Govern- 
ment, as at present organized; Ministers and Consuls, &c., resident in 
Foreign Countries, and Foreign Diplomatic Corps, resident in the United 
States ; State Department, ‘Treasury Department, Interior Department, 
and Agricultural Department; War Department, and Army Register; 
Navy Department, and Navy List, Vessels of War, &e. ; the Judiciary, 
United States Court, Circuit Court, and District Courts; Post-Office 
Department, and Rates of Domestic Postage: Members of the XX X1IXth 
Sn Senate and House of Representatives, &c. 


XVI. De Bow’s Review of Agricultural, Commercial, and Industrial 
Progress. Vublished at New York and Nashville, monthly. $6 per 
annum, 

De Bow’s Review is devoted to the illustration of the wealth and 
resources of the country, and in an especial manner to the question of 
the South; her industry and enterprise, her crops, lands, agriculture; the 
workings of emancipation and the condition of the freedmen, with full 
statistical details in all particulars. Also, to the discussion of great pub- 
lic questions pertaining to the reconstruction of the Sonth ; with a great 
variety of literary matter, statistics of American cities, home and foreign 
commerce, agriculture, manufactures, and internal improvements, revenue 
and taxation. Able contributors are engaged for the work, a new series 
of which commenced in January, 1866: monthly, 112 to 128 pages. 

The March number of De Bow’s Review contains the following 
articles :—I. Modern agp ul Systems. By Grorce Freperick 
Houmes, of Virginia. II, Louis } Napoleon. By W. b. Burwe tz, of Vir- 
ginia. IIL. The River and Harbor of Mobile. By A. Srety, of Mobile. 
IV. Liberty and Civilization. By Grores Firznven, of Virginia. V. 
The Southern El Dorado. VI. The Americansin Louisiana. VII. The 
Problem of the Black Races. By J. C. Nort, M. D., of Alabama. VIII. 
Oaths, Amnesties, and Rebellion. By Hon. Cuartes Gayarre, of Louisi- 
ana. IX, Department of Agriculture—Cotton Statistics, &c. X. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. XI. Department of Internal Improvement. XII. 
Department of the Freedmen. XIII. Editorial Miscellany, &c. The 
office of the editor and proprietor is at Nashville, Tenn.; Office for the 
Northern States, 40, Broadway, New York. 


XVII. Contraction or Expansion? Repudiation or Resumption ? 
Letters to the Hon. Hucu McCun.ocn, Secretary of the Treasury. By 
Henry C. Carey. Philadelphia, 1866. Octavo, pp. 47. 


This pamphlet contains the seven letters addressed by Mr. Carey to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and widely published in the daily journals, 
The general conclusions of the writer are now added. Mr. Carey points 
with much force to the large annual contributions, by our people, to the 
pauper labor of Europe, for articles which a sound system of finance 
would produce in our own country. 

52 
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FRAUDS AND ROBBERIES. 


Tur frauds upon banks and bankers at various places, with robberies 
and burglaries, have been more frequent of late than at any previous 
time. The dius of the war has thrown upon us a large number of 
demoralized and vicious men, many of whom are unable or ‘disinclined at 
the moment to obtain employment; but these are ready to take ady antage 
of any opportunity to defraud others. Many of these idle vagrants were 
formerly skilled mechanics, and are thus prepared to operate successfully 
as burglars. Banks and bankers cannot be too careful in selecting the 
best safes and locks for their valuables, nor be too cautious in dealing 
with strangers. Several banks in the city of New York have lost heavily by 
allowing parties, having fraudulent intentions, but apparently respectable, 
to open accounts with them, and by the deposit of checks, fraudulently 
certified, to draw large sums. The following are the latest cases of frauds 
and robberies :— 


I. New York City.—II. Central National Bank.—IIl. Philadelphia. —IV. Canada— 
V. Baltimore.—VI. Pittsburgh—VII. New York.—VIII. Boston. 


I, New York Crry, 


The largest robbery on record in this country was that of the safe of Mr. Rurvs 
L. Lorp, Exchange Place, on or about the 9th of March. The shares and bonds ab- 
stracted by the burglar amounted to about a million and a half of dollars. No clue 
is yet obtained to the robbers. 

Mr. Lorp had taken the precaution to register most of his United States Stocks 
and to fill up to his own order his United States 7.30 per cent. 'reasury Bonds. 
His practice was to select the larger denominations of the latter. His certiticates of 
Delaware and Lackawanna, and New Jersey and Central, and other shares cannot, 
of course, be used by any other person than himself or his duly constituted 
attorney. His Western Railway bonds are payable to bearer, but the numbers are 
known, and the payment of interest stopped. Mr. Lorp is a wealthy and esteemed 
citizen, retired from active business for many years past. His large fortune was 
chiefly in United States securities and Real Estate. He was a subscriber to every 
loan offered by the Government during the War, and to the 7.30 per cent. loan at 
its close, and was always prompt, earnest, and confident in the support of the public 
credit. "The bonds stolen from Mr. Lorp ‘consisted of 


Seven and three-tenths Coupons se OPT CT ecg 
Loan of 1881, Coupon Bonds caput . 75,000 
Ten-forties . ~~ 200,000 
= “registered 50,000 
ee eee errr ree . 25,000 
Five-twenties, registered... 74,000 
U.S. six per cent. Registered Bonds. .........ccccccccccccscees 55,000 
a ~ Coupon 26,000 
Galena and Chicago R. R.... iKeusaeewes ae 
St. Louis, Alton, and Terre Haute R. R imaaes 
Chicago and North Western 5 71,500 
Private Bonds...... Kine “wa@ewene -- 4,500 


$1,183,000 
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Besides 55 shares Warren R. R. stock; 619 shares New Jersey R. R.; 126 shares 
Hartford and New Haven R.R.; 1,367 shares Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western 
R. R.; 500 shares Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, New York; 137 shares Columbian 
Marine Insurance Company; 70 shares Manufacturers’ Insurance Company stock. 
This is probably the heaviest robbery ever perpetrated in the United States. 


II. Fraup on tHE CrentraL Nationat Bank. 


WitutAM H. Cannon, aged 18, who was for some time in theemploy of Messrs. JonEs, 
Suita & SHEPPARD, of No. 11, Murray street, as errand boy, was discharged recent- 
ly. Svon after he and others arranged a plan to rob the firm, whose employ he had 
but just left. He obtained a number of blank checks on the bank where the firm 
deposited their moneys, by forging an order on the printers for a supply, which 
order was readily filled, as the boy was known as an employé of the firm. Having 
gained these blank checks, it is alleged that Cannon filled up one for $300, and 
forged the signature of the firm thereto. He presented-the check for payment on 
the 19th ult. to Mr. Cuarixes E. BoGert, paying teller of the Central National 
Bank, corner of Broadway and Pearl street, New York. The teller supposed that 
young CANNON was still in the employ of the firm whose names were signed to the 
check, and, believing that the check was a genuine issue, cashed it, and CANNON 
walked off with the money in his pocket. 

His first attempt having proved so successful, CANNON, urged on by others who 
prudently remained in the background, determined that his second effort should 
take a higher flight, and the signature of the firm was forged to a check for the sum 
of $3,000. It was presented at the bank on the Gth inst., and, like the former one, 
was promptly cashed by the paying teller, Mr. Bogert. Not content with this sue- 
cess, athird attempt was determined upon, and a fresh check for $4,000 filled up 
and signed. Cannon evidently became nervous at this stage of the affair, and as 
he no doubt feared detection, another youth about his own age, named JAMES 
MircuELL, was sent to the bank with this third check. On his arrival there 
MircHetL found the assistant cashier of the bank, Mr. Wa. H. Sanrorp, officiating 
in the absence of the teller. Before paying the sum appearing upon the face of the 
check, the cashier examined the paper, and discovered it to be a forgery. MitrcHELL 
was immediately taken into the inner office, and detectives KreLso and RADFORD 
were sent for. They took young MITCHELL into custody, and from his confessions 
speedily secured CANNON. 


Ill. Pumwapevruta. 


Three Jads named WittaAm H. Lyncu, Frank Rrpavt, and Francis H. LANE, were 
arrested in February, at Philadelphia, for forging the name of Joun P. MonTGoMERY 
to five checks on the Western National Bank: one for $40, one for $110, one for 
$130, one for $150, and the last for $150. Mr. MonrGomery has an office on §. 
Fifth Street, communicating with Mr. Joun SamMve s’ office. Young LANE was em- 
ployed by Mr. SAMUELS, and it is alleged he secured the check-book by opening the 
drawer in which it was kept, by means of false keys. Chief detective FRANKLIN 
was notitied of the forgeries. He arrested LyNcu in the Western Bank, who was 
about presenting the last check. The youthful prisoner said that he had been sent by 
aman in front of the post-office to draw the money, but afterwards acknowledged his 
guilt. He implicated Ripautand LANE in connection with the affair. These lads 
also acknowledged their guilt. On the person of LyNncn were found a pistol, watch, 
and about $30 in money. The others had but small amounts in their possession. 
It seems they had expended the money in going carriage riding, buying watches 
apiece, kc. They were committed to answer. 


IV. Canapa. 


The American Express Agent at St. Mary’s, C. W., named J. R. Pue.rs, absconded 
on the Sth of February with $10,000 in money, the property of the Bank of Mon- 
treal. The money should have been handed over to the bank on Tuesday, the 6th. 
Of course the American Express Company are held responsible for the money. Up 
to this time nothing had been brought against the character of PHELps. Officers are 
on the alert in every direction, but the chances favor the escape of the culprit. 
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VY. Baurimore, Mp. 


A bold but unsuccessful attempt was made on Sunday night, March 4th, to rob 
the banking house of Messrs. Brown, Bros. & Co., on the south-west corner of Bal- 
timore and Calvert streets. An entrance was effected by forcing a cellar door, and 
then cutting a hole through the flooring of the room in which the vault was located. 
The door of the vault had the appearance of having been severely tested by the 
efforts of the burglars, as a hole had been drilled into it, near the lock, to the depth 
of aninch. The work of drilling was such a slow and tedious operation that they 
were doubtless frightened away by officer Scort, in making his rounds, before hay- 
ing accomplished their aim. The only booty secured was a doliar or so of change 
found in the counter drawers. An attempt was also made to penetrate the side-wall 
of the vault, but was equally fruitless. Sergeant Hatton, together with officer 
Scort, made a thorough search of the premises about eleven o’elock at night, but 
did not succeed in finding the burglarious party. The premises were also examined 
in the morning by Deputy Marshal MANLY, and the affair placed in the hands of 
detectives; in order, if possible, to trace the burglars. 


VI. Pirrssuren, Pa. 
> 


About a year ago, the banking house of Messrs. W. H. Wittiams & Co., corner 
of Third and Wood streets,"was entered by burglars, the vault broken open, and rail- 
way and other bonds to a considerable amount stolen. An expert burglar named 
Jim Brown, was arrested in Canada, on suspicion of having perpetrated ihe rob- 
bery, but he was brought up on the extradition treaty and discharged. ‘Tlic bonds 
have been recently recovered through the skilful management of the police of 
Pittsburgh, Toronto, and other places. 


VII. New York Ciry. 


The facts in relation to a defalcation in the house of Duncan, Snerman & Co, 
came to light in March, before the Court of Common Pleas; having been concealed 
from the public since last November. The defaulter is Louis Coun, formerly the 
foreign clerk of DuncAN, SHERMAN & Co., who is accused of abstracting forty thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of United States bonds and railroad securities, deposited with 
the firm by parties travelling abroad who desired to obtain letters of credit. With 
these, it is charged, CoLIN carried on ruinous stock speculations, and finally con- 
fessed his offence to his employers. They condoned the crime, and agreed to accept 
payment in instalments. The accused, having failed to pay up, was arrested, and 
the case came up on a motion to discharge the prisoner under the Insolvent act. 


VIII. Boston. 


In February a series of skilfully-planned forgeries upon banks of Boston was 
attempted, and in several instances successfully executed. The rogues selected the 
busiest hour for the accomplishment of their designs, and put on airs of such appa- 
rent honesty as to deceive some of the most cautious bank officers. 

At the Merchants’ National Bank two forged checks were presented at different 
times and by different parties; one for $2,306, and the other for $2,603, and both 
purporting to be drawn by Stone, Downer & Co., brokers at No. 28, State street. 
The rogues had obtained sufficient knowledge of Messrs. Stonr, Downer & Co.'s 
business to enable them to number the checks correctly, 13,068 and 13,069. No 
suspicion of forgery appears to have been excited, and the checks were paid unhesi- 
tatingly. The forgery was not discovered until the next day; and the paying teller 
has no recollection of the parties offering the checks, the signatures of which were 
very skilfully executed. 

At about the same time, two checks bearing ‘he name of James HamMett, broker, 
at 31, State street, were offered by different persons at the National Bank of Com- 
merce, and paid. The amount of these checks was $4,807. The teller of the bank 
thinks he could identify the parties who presented them. 
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BANK ITEMS. 


Mctiratep Notrs.—The mutilated notes of the National banks are 
causing some trouble to the public, and the Comptroller of the Currency 
has issued a circular relative to their redemption. After observing that 
it is inexpedient, if not illegal, for a bank to pay less for a mutilated than a 
whole bank note, the Comptroller adds that “ A bank is bound to redeem 
its notes on demand. The fact that a portion of one of its promissory 
notes is torn off or missing does not cancel this obligation, so long as 
there is no reason to believe that the missing portions of the note can or 
will be used to defraud, Section 58 of the Currency act will always 
justify an inquiry as to the cause or manner of mutilation. If the expla- 
nation is satisfactory, the note should be redeemed in full; but if the 
inquiry should lead to the belief that fraud was intended, the ‘bank would 
be justified in refusing to redeem it. Nothing would justify a deduction 
from the face value of a note, except a fraudulent intent, and evidence of 
a fraudulent intent would justify the bank in refusing to redeem the 
note: therefore the note should be redeemed in full, or not at all.” 


Middletown.— At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of the Middletown 
National Bank, Orange County, held Nov. 11, 1865, James B. Hutse, Cashier, was duly 
elected President to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of JosepH Davis, late 
President. At the same time, Tuomas Kine, formerly Teller, was appointed 
Cashier. 

Trust CoMPANIES.—In the United States Circuit Court, District of Southern 
New York, Judge SurpMan has recently decided that all deposits in Trust Compa- 
nies are liable to the same tax as bank deposits. The Court held that whatever may 
be the status of the defendants in a general or commercial sense, they are, for all 
purposes of license and taxation, bankers; and must take out a license and pay taxes 
upon their capital and average amount of deposits accordingly, and directed a decree 
to be entered in conformity with the opinion. The case was made against the Far- 
mers’ Trust Company. The decision, however, carries with it a tax of half of one 
per cent. per annum on all trust funds in similar corporations; the aggregate of 
which in the four Trust Companies of this city is not far from twenty millions of 
dollars, affording a revenue to the Government of $100,000 per annum. 

Utica.—The City of Utica, is authorized by special act of the Legislature, passed 
February 19, 1866, to subscribe $ $500,000 to the stock of the Utica, Chenango, and 
Sus squehanna Valley R. R. Co., and to borrow this amount on its ‘ponds, bearing 
seven per cent. interest, repayable within twenty years. 

Lansingburgh.—Mr. Joun 8. FaKe has been elected President of the National 
Exchange Bank of Lansingburgh. 


Oswego.—Mr. THomas §. Morr has been appointed President in place of Tuos. 
Kinesrorp; and J. D. W. Case appointed Cashier, of the First National Bank of 
Oswego, in place of Mr. Amos A. BRADLEY, now Cashier of the American National 
Bank, New York City, 80, Broadway. 


Maine,—The Legislature of Maine at its late session incorporated a large num- 
ber of Manufacturing Companies, and passed the following Bank acts:—I. To 
increase the capital stock of the North Bank at Rockland; II. To incorporate the 
Piscataquis Central Bank Association; III. To increase the capital stock of the 
Lime Rock Bank; IV. To incorporate the Norway Savings Bank; V. To incorpo- 
rate the South Berwick Savi ings Bank; VI. To incorporate the Wiscasset Savings 
Bank; VII. To incorporate the New port Savings Bank; VIII. To aid in the settle- 


ment and disposal of assets of Banks after surrender or expiration of their 
charters, 
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O_p BanKks.—By an act of the Maine Legislature, approved Jan. 21, 1865, hanks 
of that State which surrender their charters and close up business were to continue 
their corporate existence for two years from the date of such surrender. By an act 
approved Feb. 24, 1865, Maine banks reorganizing under the National Bank act were 
held liable for the redemption of their old State circulation for three years from the 
date of their surrender of their State charter. And, as we have before stated, by 
an act passed by the Maine Legislature of this winter, the time of liability for those 
Maine banks which expires in 1866 has been extended to March, 1867. 

ANNUAL Report.—The report of the Maine Bank Commissioners is a document 
of interest. In 1863 there were sixty-nine State Banks in Maine. Only nine 
of these are now in full operation under State charters. A great portion of the old 
circulation has been retired. The inducements held out by the United States 
Treasury to invest in Government bonds has largely decreased the deposits in the 
savings institutions of Maine; and fifteen of these organizations, examined during 
the year by the commissioners, show a reduction of $336,147 of deposits in 1805, 


New Hampshire.—Just as the receiver of the Walpole Savings Bank 
is about paying the depositors in that institution a dividend, a report comes to hand 
that the man who was convicted at Keene, of the robbery of the bank, and who 
afterward broke jail, has been captured. The Walpole Savings Bank, of Walpzcle, 
N. H., was robbed in November last of bonds amounting at least to $31,878. As 
the remaining assets appeared insufficient to meet the liabilities, the bank was at 
once enjoined and placed in the hands of a receiver, who has since that time made 
good progress in settling its affairs. 


Vermont,—tThe National Union Bank of Swanton, Franklin County, Vermont, 
(No. 1634), was organized in February with a capital of $75,000, limited to 
$300,000. President, Josep BLAKE; Cashier, NorMaN A. LasaLLE; both of the 
late Union Bank, at Swanton Falls. 

Sheldon.—The Missisquoi Bank at Sheldon, Vermont, has been placed in the 
hands of Mr. D. D, Wzap, as receiver, by the Court of Chancery: and six months 
are allowed from the 17th of January for the presentation of claims. Mr. ALFRED 
KEITH, the President, reports the liabilities on the 4th of January last to be 
$125,000, and the assets about $128,000. 


Massachusetts.—The abstracts of returns from the savings institutions of this 
State, which have been recently printed and transmitted to the Legislature by the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, contain the following table of the aggregates of the 
last two years :— 

1865. 1864. 
Number of depositors ....... ats 291,4 8 291,616 
PRR OE COON 6. 56.5 50 6'5sk5 0:02 wai nese os $59,936,482 $62,557,604 
Public funds............. — aa 22,067,718 22.149,296 
Loans on public funds ... BOGGLT xcs, 1,049,847 
Bank stock oaneie -+- 10,444,026 9,980,792 
Loans on bank stock 260,499 329,024 
Deposits in banks, bearing interest ... 702,925 728,820 
Loans on railroad stock .......cccseccee-s 128,776 Saisie 25,800 
Invested in real estate 448,120 331,670 
Loans on mortgage of real estate 15,534,568 ...... 16,889,457 
Loans to counties and towns.............65 ‘ 5,616,838 5,967,998 
Loans on personal security 6,081,353 eens 6.157,979 
Cash on hand 656,353 823,871 
Average rate and aggregate amount of ordinary 
dividends for last year.... R i 4-75 per cent. 4-14 per cent. 
$2,738,531 ...... $2,258,496 
Annual expenses of the institutions. ... TOG SAS ccscae 184,739 

Boston.—Mr. W. F. RicHarpson has retired from the presidency of the Everett 
National Bank and the Boston Penny Savings Bank, two snug South End institu- 
tions, located in one room, on the corner of Washington and Newton streets, and 
Mr. WARREN SAWYER has been chosen to fill his place. 
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THE FREEDMEN’s Savincs Banx.—President Jounson says of this institution :— 
WASHINGTON, May Sth, 1865. 

I cordially approve the laudable and benevolent objects of the Freedmen’s 
Savings and Trust Company, chartered at the last session of Congress, and in its 
active operations. I commend it to the Secretaries of War, Navy, and Treasury, 
for such facilities in reaching the Freedmen, and for the safe-keeping and trans- 
portation of funds, as the company may need, and as will be consistent with the 
public service. 

ANDREW JOHNSON. 


MARYLAND BANK Srocxs.—The Treasurer of the State of Maryland invited pro- 
posals or offers, until the 12th day of March, for the purchase of over $800,000 
bank stock, and other stocks held by the State of Maryland, viz., Baltimore and 
Ohio R. R. dividend shares, $391,280; Bank of Baltimore shares, $174,000; Union 
Bank of Maryland shares, $31,800; Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, Baltimore, 
$21,666; Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, Baltimore, $12,000; Marine Bank of Balti- 
more, £10,000; Franklin Bank of Baltimore, $7,500; Mechanics’ Bank of Bultimore, 
$46,500; Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, Annapolis, $75,090; Central Bank, Frederick, 
$34,850; Hagerstown Bank, $20,000; Easton Bank, $30,000. 


Baltimore.—T. S. ABELL & Co. sued the Chesapeake Bank of Baltimore upon the 
following case: the plaintiffs deposited with the defendants $3,000 in gold, in 
December, 1861, the deposit being entered on the books of the bank as “coin.” In 
May, 1864, demand was made forrepayment of the deposit, but refused; legal tender 
notes being offered by the bank. The jury, after a prolonged hearing, gave a 
verdict for the plaintiff. 


Virginia,—tThe Legislature of Virginia in February last passed acts to estab- 
lish “ the Rockbridge Savings Institution,” to be located at Lexington, Rockbridge 
County—II. “ The Planters’ Savings Bank of Richmond}’---IIIL. “The Farmers and 
Miners’ Savings Bank of Alleghany,” at Covington C. H., Alleghany County—IV. 
The Botetourt Savings Institution, at Buchanan, Botetourt County. This place is on 
the James River, about !81 miles west of Richmond. The Legislature rejected a 
bill to incorporate the “ Virginia Banking Company”—V. The Commercial Savings 
Bank of Richmond—VI. The Union Bank of Richmond—VII. The Christiansburg 
Savings Institution—VIII. The Planters’ Loan Association—IX. The Insurance 
and Savings Company—X. The Virginia Savings Bank—-XI. The Life Insurance 
Company of the State of Virginia-—-XII. The Bank of the State of Virginia— 
XIII. The Richmond Savings Bank and Insurance Company. 

Winchester.—The Shenandoah Valley National Bank of Winchester, Frederick 
County, Va. (No. 1,635), was organized in February, with a capital of $130,000. 
limited to $500,000. President, Pumie WiLiiaMs; Cashier, Henry M. Brent; 
Mr. BRENT has been Cashier of the Bank of the Valley, at Winchester, for many 
years. 


South Carolina,—At an auction sale in February last, the following prices 
were obtained for the securities named :— 

Two hundred dollars in State of South Carolina (old) bonds—$57. 

Nine hundred and eighty dollars in State of South Carolina stock—$54. 

Fifteen hundred dollars City of Savannah bonds—$75. 

Six hundred and fifty dollars in Union Bank bills—$61. 

Five thousand dollars City of Columbia bonds—$44. 

One thousand dollars in State of Tennessee bonds—$76. 

Three hundred and twenty-three shares Elmore Insurance Company—$3.75, 
$3.87, $4.00, $4.25 per share. 

Ten shares (whole) South Carolina Railroad—$46 per share. 

Four hundred and ten dollars City six per cent. stock—$63. 

Coupons of the State of South Carolina—$4s. 

Coupons of Memphis and Charleston Rail Road—$71. 

Coupons Northeastern Rail Road—$47. 

Coupons Charleston and Savannah Railroad (State Guarantee)—$37. 

Coupons City of Savannah—$74.50 
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Georgia.—The Merchants’ National Bank of Savannah, Chatham County, Georgia 
(No. 1,610), was organized in March with a capital of $500, 000, limited to 32 .000,- 
000. President, HENRY BrigHamM; Cashier, GEORGE W. DAVIS. There are two 
other banks at Savannah), under the National act: viz. No. 1,255, The Savannah Na. 
tional Bank; No. 1,586, The City National Bank of Savannah. 


Athens.—The National Bank of Athens, Clarke County, Georgia (No. 1,639), was 
organized in March, witha capital of $100,000, limited to $300,000. Pr resident, 
Henry HUvtt, Jr.; Cashier, Fuournay W. Apams. This makes the ninth bank in 
Georgia, under the National Act: viz., at Augusta, one; Atlanta, two; Macon, one: 
Columbus, one; Savannah, three; Athens, one. ; 


Columbus.—The Chattahoochee National Bank of Columbus, Muscogee County, 
Georgia, has recently commenced active operations, and offers to make collections 
on all points in the Southern States. President, Mr. Jonny Rice; C Cashier, Mr. 
ALVAH TROWBRIDGE. They refer to the Third National Bank, New York; tho 
Mechanics’ National Bank, New York; the Ocean National Bank, New York; 
Messrs. JAY COOKE and Co., New York; and numerous others. (See their card on 
the cover of this work.) 


Hilimois.—tThe First National Bank of Pekin, Tazewell County, Illinois (No. 
1,637), was organized in March, with a capital of $100,000, limited to $200,000. 
President, Isaac E. LEONARD; Cashier, BENJAMIN F. BLossom. 

Olney —The First National Bank of Olney, Rock Island County, Illinois (No. 
1,641), was organized in March, with a capital of $100,000, limited to $200,000. 
President, Henry SprRiING; Cashier, A. DARLING. 


Kowa.—Mr. Wii S. Sumrnu, President of the National State Bank of Oska- 
loosa, has accepted the presidency of the Iowa Central Railroad Company, and is 
succeeded by Mr. ANDREW C WILLIAMS. Mr. Cyrus BEEDE succeeds Mr. MITCHELL 
WILSON as Cashier. 


Indiana,.—tThe Fourth National Bank of Indianapolis, in December last united 
its capital and business with that of the Citizens’ National Bank, making the present 
capital of the Citizens’ National Bank $300,000. The officers then were I. Mansur, 
President; A. G. Pertipong, Cashier; Jos. R. Haven, Ass’t Cashier (late Cashier 
Fourth National Bank). In January, Mr. PeTrisoneE resigned, and Mr. Joseru R, 
HavuGu was elected Cashier. 


Kentucky.—tThe Legislature of Kentucky in February, 1865, chartered 
“THE WESTERN FINANCIAL CORPORATION,” with a capital of one million of dollars, 
with the privilege of increasing to five millions. Although not strictly a bank, in 
the eye of the law, it possesses banking privileges in the reception of deposits, &c., 
and is authorized to “transact financial business and promote industrial enter- 
prise in the State of Kentucky.” The charter is a very liberal one, giving the Cor- 
poration power to build a hotel, to borrow and lend on mortgage of real or per- 
sonal property, agricultural and other products, bonds, stocks, and merchandise. 
Mr. H. D. Newcoms, President; Mr. A. O. Brannin, Cashier. The Western Finan- 
cial Corporation is prepared, with other business, to make collections throughout the 
West, on favorable terms. The president and cashier have had a long financial ex- 
perience in the State of Kentucky and city of Louisville. With a large capital and 
liberal charter, the company will unquestionably be a success. (See their card on 
the cover of this work.) 


Minnesota.—tThe United National Bank of Winona (No. 1,643), was organ- 
ized in March at Winona, Winona County, with a capital of $50,000, limited to 
$200,000. President, Orro Froost. The First National Bank of Winona (No. 
550), was established in October, 1864. 


Hastings.—Mr. W1tson J. Van Dyke has been elected President of the Merchants’ 
National Bank of Hastings, Minnesota, in place of Mr. J. L. THorNeE. Mr. BYRON 
C. Howes succeeds Mr. SipNey MILLS, Jr., as cashier. Their New York correspond- 
ent is the National Park Bank. 
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@Ohio.—tThe First National Bank of Cincinnati has increased its capital to 
$1,000,000, and is a public depository and financial agent of the Treasury. 


The officers are, Joun W. ELLs, President; Lewis WORTHINGTON, Vice-President; 
Tnro. STANWOOD, Cashier; G. P. GrirFiTH, Assistant Cashier. (See their card on the 
cover of this work.) 


Louisiana,—We learn that the arrangements for the establishment of a 
Fourth National Bank, in the city of New Orleans, under the auspices of a number 
of leading German merchants, have so fur progressed as to leave no doubt of their 
successful accomplishment. From the names mentioned, in connection with the pro- 
jected institution, it may be confidently stated that the stockholders will embrace 
among their number many solid commercial houses, who can hardly fail to give the 
bank a corresponding character.—N. O. Pi ayune. 


New Orleans.—The election for Directors of the Germania National Bank, New 
Orleans, resulted in the choice of Messrs. JoHN GAUCHE, J. H. Ermer, F. A. Lv on 
Jonas H. Levy, Louis ScHNEIDER, GEORGE BInvER, C. Koun, Frep. DEL Bonpio, 
and C. T. BuppecKe. It is generally understood in financial circles that Mr. 
BuDDECKE is to be the President. 


Tennessee,—In February last, the legislature passed a resolution authorizing 
the Governor to appoint an agent to take charge of the books of the Branch Bank of 
Tennessee, located at Athens, for the purpose of aiding A. BLizzarp, the attorney 
for the said Branch Bank, in the prosecution of certain suits in favor of the same. 
Adopted on a suspension of the rules. 

Memphis.—The German National Bank of Memphis, Shelby County, Tenn. (No. 
1,636), commenced business on the 12th of March, with a capital of $250,000, 
limited to $500,000. President, Jonn AINSLIE; Vice-President, Joun CoRONNA; 
Cashier, MARTIN GRIFFIN. Mr. AINSLIE, the president, was for several years a privato 
banker at Booneville, Mo., and afterwards at St. Louis, and for four years cashier 
of the Commercial Bank, at Memphis. The New York correspondents of the Ger- 
man Bank are the National Bank of the Republic—Messrs. LawReNcE & Sr. Jom, 
and Messrs. L. Von Horrman & Co. 

Memphis.—The First National Bank of Memphis gives notice (see the cover of this 
work) of its readiness to make collections throughout Tennessee and the South- 
west. This is one of the special depositories of the United States. President, Mr. 
F. S. Davis; Vice-President, F. W. Situ (formerly cashier of the Union Bank of 
Tennessee); Cashier, CHARLES P. Norris. 


Texas.—The National Bank of Galveston, Galveston County, Texas (No. 1,642), 
was organized in March, with a capital of $100,000, limited to $500,000. President, 
E. B. Nicuois; Cashier, WrLut1AM T.CLARK. ‘The First National Bank of Galveston, 
(No. 1,566), was organized in September, 1864, 


Tax ON Banks.—The Government tax on bank capital, bank deposits, dividends, 
railroads, &c., amounted in 1863 to $1,910,936; in 1864, $7,017,546; and in 1865, 
$14,385,606, viz.:— 

1864. 1865. 
Tax on bank dividends and addition to sur- 

plus funds ‘ $1,577,010 73 «++. $3,987,209 65 
Tax on bank circulation 2,056,996 00 1,993,661 84 

ER CRD on kann knveanecanens 780,723 52 ...... 2,043,841 08 

“bank capital... : wsseee  SOBSCTSE 
«insurance companies’ dividends and ad- 

dition to surplus funds ..........0.00see6 445,386 17 a 764,658 38 
Tax on insurance companies’ premiums,. .. . 523,583 42 ...... 961,502 99 

“railroad companies’ dividends........ 927,393 38 .... 2,470,816 89 

“railroad companies’ interest On bonds . 596,859 09 847,683 61 


Concress.—On motion of Mr. Hooper, it was resolved, that the Committee on 
Currency and Banking be instructed to consider the expediency of amending the 
banking act, so that interest-bearing legal-tender notes shall not be included as part 
of the lawful money required to be held by the National Banks for the redemption 
of their liabilities, 
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AMERICAN BANK Norse Co.—At a meeting of the board of trustees of the Ameri- 
can Bank Note Company, resolutions were adopted in reference to the death of 
GrorGE W. Hatcn, for several years president of that company, and long identified 
with the bank-note engraving business. It was resolved to close the oflices of the 
company, to give the board an opportunity of attending the funeral from the late 
residence of the deceased, Dobb’s Ferry. 

Savines Bangs.—The United States Supreme Court, on Monday, March 12th, 
decided the case of the Bank for Savings in the City of New York against the 
United States Revenue Collector, New York. This case was before the Court upon 
an appeal from 2 decision from the Circuit Court for the Southern District of New 
York. The main question presented was, as to the liability of the plaintiff to pay a 
monthly duty of 1-24th of one per cent. upon the money received and invested or 
loaned by it as upon deposits, with a person or corporation engaged in the business 
of banking, under the 110th section of the Internal Revenue Act of Jan. 30, 1864, ag 
amended by the Act of March 3d, 1865. 

The action was brought in the Supreme Court of New York to restrain the col- 
lection of $11,962, assessed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue upon an 
estimate by the assessor, for want of a report by the plaintiff, as a tax upon the 
average amount of moneys out upon loan, or invested for individuals by the plaintiff 
in pursuance of its charter, during the months of April, May, June, July, and 
August, 1865. Associate-Justice CLirrorp delivered the opinion of the Court, 
affirming the third, fourth, and fifth points, namely: That the bank is liable to pay 
the duty; that the loans received and invested are deposits within the meaning of 
the act of Congress, and that the moneys received on deposit in any one month, and 
invested in the manner stated during the same month, are deposits within the mean- 
ing of the acts of Congress, so as to render the plaintiff liable to pay the tax thereon 
for the same month. The Court did not decide the first and second points, as to 
whether the Circuit Court could restrain the collection of the tax and penalties by 
injunction. Associate-Justices GRIER and NELson dissented from the opinion; the 
latter saying he did not understand this bank to be within the meaning of the 
statutes. It was a mere agent for the purpose of receiving small sums for poor 
depositors, and loaning them out under restriction, or investing them in United States 
or State bonds, or stocks, for the benefit of the depositors, with the approval of the 
institution. Associate-Judge FreLp did not sit in the case. 


Oneida.—The Oneida Savings Bank was chartered by the Legislature, February 
19th, to be located in the village of Oneida, Madison County, New York. 


‘ishkill—The Legislature has chartered the Mechanics’ Savings Bank, to be 
located at Fishkill on the Hudson. 


Lost Bonps.—The question of reissuing to the owners Treasury notes or Govern- 
ment bonds, irrecoverably lost by disaster at sea, is now engaging the attention of 
both Houses of Congress. A number ef important claims of this character are now 
awaiting action. The Senate Committee on claims have just made a report in the 
ease of GoLpsmitH Brotuers, Bankers of San Francisco, California, who ask the 
reissue of ten thousand in seven-thirties, lost on board the Brother Jonathan, 
wrecked in the Pacific in August last. The committee say that a principle of com- 
mon equity, not to say common honesty, requires the Government to make good the 
loss, in case the loss of the securities be proved beyond all doubt, and requisite bond 
of indemnity be given by the claimants. Another case involving the loss of sixty 
thousand dollars in compound interest notes, by the wreck of the New Orleans 
steamer Jtepublic, last Fall, has just gone to the House Committee on Claims. 
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PRIVATE BANKERS. 
MONTHLY LIST OF NEW BANKING HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Continued from the March Number, p. 749. 
New York. 
Jay Cooke & Co., No. 1, Nassau st., L. M. Hoffman & Co., No. 40, Broad st., 
Work, Davis & Barton, No. 19, William st., Pardow, Doughty & Co., 43, Ex. PL, 
Slingerland & Prince, No. 40, Ex. Pl., Beverly Robinson & Co., 22, Broad st., 
Derkheim, Cox & Kemeys, 13, William st., Charles B. Cornwell, No. 5, New st., 
Towar & Learned, No. 11, Wall st., Walton, Bryant & Co., 17, Broad, 


‘Boonville, Oneida Co., N, W...Dodge & Crawford The Nat. Park Bank. 
Norfolk, Norfolk Co., Va......Chamberlaine Brothers..... Nat. Bank of Republic. 
Richmond, HenricoCo., “ ......Lancaster & Co Harrison, Garth & Co. 
Tuscola, Douglas Co., KI, ..Wyeth, Cannon & Co........American Nat. Bank. 
Virden, Macoupin Co., “« ,.-Heaton, Du Bois & Chesnut. Howes & Macy. 
Jacksonville, Morgan Co., * ..Hockenhull, King & Elliot.. Metropolitan Nat. Bank. 
Jerseyville, Jersey Co. “ .. William Shephard & Co.....Birch, Murray & Co. 

N. Orleans, Orleans Parish, La. F. S. & F. G. Schlesinger .. Trevor & Colgate. 

St. Louis, St. Louis Co., Mio,..U.S. Savings Association. .Metropolitan Nat. Bank. 
Macon, Bibb Co., Ga. ...Scott, Powell & Co.........Scott, Zerega & Co. 

Oil Springs, Lampton Co., Ca,.Johnston, Green & Bruce. .Ninth National Bank. 


New York.—\Messrs. Jay Cooke & Co. have established a branch of their 
firm at New York, in connection with their houses at Washington and Philadelphia, 
in the offices lately occupied by the Columbian Marine Insurance Company, corner 
of Walland Nassau streets. Mr. Epwarp Dopae, late of CLARK, DopGE & CoMPANY, 
New York, Mr. H. C. FAnNEsTocK, of the Washington house; and Mr. Pirr CooKE, 
of Sandusky, Ohio, will be resident partners at New York. They propose to give 
particular attention to the purchase, sale, and exchange of Government securities, 
and to orders for the purchase and sale of stocks, bonds, and gold. 


Ellinois.—A new banking establishment is opened at the Union Stock Yards 
by Messrs. SoLomon Srurces’ Sons, under the immediate superintendence of Mr. 
J. DE Koven, formerly Cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank. As the bank 
building is not yet completed, the office of the bank is located temporarily in the 
“Hough House,” where suitable accommodations have been furnished. 


Virginia.—Messrs. Bounptn & Bou pry, attorneys at law, Danville, Virginia, 
offer to collect or secure claims in that State. They refer to Mr. W. 8. Parton, 
Banker, Danville, and numerous others. (See their card on the cover of this work.) 


Alabama,—tThe card of Messrs. Batrry & Masson, Bankers, Mobile, may be 
found on the cover of this work. They deal in foreign exchange and transact 
a banking business generally. Their New York correspondent is the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank. 


Texas,—MXr. W. A. BEeNvETT is established as a Banker and dealer in exchange 
and Government securities, at San Antonio, Texas, and will give special attention to 
the collection of current and past due claims in that State. He refers to Messrs. 
Norturcp & Cuick, Bankers, 6, Wall street, New York; Messrs. RuLEFF & TWICHELL, 
New Orleans. (See his card on the cover of this work.) 

Kentuck y.—The card of Messrs. Tucker & Co., Bankers, Louisville, may be 


found on the cover of this work. They offerto make collections in that State, and 
to transact a banking business generally. (See their card on the cover of this work.) 
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District of Columbia.—Messrs. Maury & Co., 517 Seventh street, 
Washington, buy and sell all classes of Government securities, gold, silver, and un- 
current money, land warrants and revolutionary scrip. Their New York corre- 
spondents are Messrs. Howes & Macy. (See their card on the cover of this work.) 


Missouri.—The card of Mr. J. A. Gaytorp, Banker, St. Louis, may be found 
on the cover of this work. Messrs. GAYLORD, LEAVENWorTH & Co. remain in busi- 
ness in the same city. 


Canada,.—Messrs. JoHNSTON & GREEN, Bankers, Port Huron, Michigan, have 
established a branch house at Oi] Springs, a new settlement in Canada West, in the 
midst of the newly-discovered oil region, a few miles east of Detroit, and near the 
Great Western Railroad. Their correspondents are the Ninth National Bank, New 
York; the Second National Bank, Detroit; Messrs. A. Ives & Son, Detroit. 


BANKERS IN THE UniTED StaTEs.—The second edition of the “Merchants and 
Bankers’ Almanac”’ is now ready, containing the names of new banking firms estab- 
lished in the year 1866 throughout the United States, with list of 1,640 National 
banks of the United States. (Copies mailed to order; price two dollars, or, with a 
map of the Guild Regions, 1866, three dollars.) 


The Public Debt.—An elaborate statement of the public debt of the 
United States has been issued by Messrs. CULVER, PENN & Co., Bankers, Nos. 19 
and 21, Nassau street. This statement contains on one sheet the particulars of the 
debt, as it existed at eleven different periods, from March, 186], to January, 1865; 
with notes and references for the information of Bankers, prepared by Mr. (, P. 
BalLey, late of the Treasury Department. Copivs of this statement will be furnished 
gratis to any subscriber to the Bankers’ Magazine, on application by mail or personally. 


THE DAILY PRICE OF GOLD AT NEW YORK. 


(Continued from page 656, February No.) 
Premium. 1866. Premium. 1866, Premium. 


22 383 @ 398 .. Feb. 383 @39 .. Mar. 5..... 328 @ 34} 
eee 383 @ 394 .. 13.....388@ 38% .. 6... 323 @ 338 
24.....398 @ 39} .. 388 .. 334 @ 324 
* ee: 391 @ 394 .. 15 3% .. 314 @ 324 
»40 16 ) 378 .. } @ 318 
) 394 17 ) 37d. 295 @ 3:4 


40} .. 19 @ 37h .. a) 32% 

@ 414... 20 2 @ 37} .. 292 @ 30} 
4i} .. 21.....36% @ 372 .. ) 314 
) 41h .. 22 Holiday. .. 3 

) 404 .. : 36% @ 37§ .. F 
408 . Disa 354 @ 37 .. 294 @ : 


394 @ 404 . 26 363 @ 37} .. 278 @ 
398 @ 39] .. es 363 @ 37... 1@ 
4 @ 39%... ts 28k @ 
39% @ 404 .. Mar. 35§ @ 36} .. 27% @ 
Biaies 394 @ 40§ .. 358 @ 36} .. 
384 @ 394 .. 3.....33¢ @ 34} .. 
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Notes on the Money Market, 


Notes on the ftlonen fMlarket. 


New York, Marcu 24, 1866. 
Exchange on London, at sixty days’ sight, 1073 @ 108, for gold. 


Money remains abundant at New York, on call, but there is an indispositien on the part of tend- 
ers to purchase long paper. Capitalists are more inclined to confine their operations to purchases 
and sales of stocks and bonds, in view of the present uncertainty as to the legislation at Washing- 
ton. The general rate on call is 5 per cent., with rare exceptions on Government collaterals, 4 per 
cent. Discounts are active; prime names are current at 7 @ 7} per cent.; a few exceptional names 
are held at 6 @ 6}, but do not find eager buyers. Paper classed “ good” is taken at S @ 9 per 
cent. ; lower grades at 10 @ 15 per cent., and, although taken somewhat more freely, are still difti- 
cult of negotiation. Dry goods auction paper is current at $$ @ 10 per cent. 


The recommendations of Secretary McCulloch of the Treasury have not been favorably supported 
in Congress. A loan bill was brought forward in the House, containing substantially the plan of 
the Secretary, viz.: 

It provides that the act of March 3, 1865, shall be extended and construed to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury at his discretion to receive any Treasury notes or otber obligations issued under 
any act of Congress, whether bearing interest or not, in exchange for any description of bonds 
authorized by the act to which this isan amendment; and also to dispose of any description of bonds 
authorized by said act, either in the United States or elsewhere, to such an amount, in such manner, 
and at such rates, as be may think advisable, for lawful money of the United States, or for any Trea- 
sury notes, certificates of indebtedness, or certificates of deposit, or other representatives of value, 
which have been or may be issued under act of Congress, the proceeds thereof only to be used for 
retiring Treasury notes or other obligation issued under any act of Congress. But nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to autherize any increase of the public debt; provided that the act to 
which this is an amendment shall continue in full ferce in all its provisions, except as modified by 
this act. 

This measure was rejected on the 16th of March by a vote of 68 to 66, 


During the discussion in the House, as to specie payments, it was contended that there could be 
no resumption until the short obligations of the Government were out of the way, that resumption 
must be the simultaneous act ef the Government and of the banks, preceded by contractions of 
paper cireulation, by economy, by manufactures, and, of course, by exportation of surplus produe- 
tions; then there ceuld be resumptien, and it could be maintained. Mr, Wentworth, of Illinois, 
advocated Secretary McCulloch’s policy of resuming specie payments at the earliest moment, and 
objected to issuing bonds only to pay debts already contracted. The debt policy should stop, and 
the Government should pay as it goes. The annual expenses of the Government, except the 
interest of the public debt, should be paid from the proceeds of the internal revenue tax, which, 
under his policy, would be annually reduced, and finally abolished in twenty years, The general 
tene of the debate wus unfavorable to those clauses of the bill which extend the power of the Secre- 
tary, and it is believed they will all be stricken out. 

Another lean bill has been introduced by Mr. Hooper, of Boston, which it is thought will 
essentially meet the views of the Secretary and the Committee of Ways and Means. Mr. Hooper's 
funding bill is regarded as an improvement on the two measures which it is designed to supersede. 
It provides that the call loans in the Treasury shall not bear more than five per cent. interest after 
the Ist of July next; that the aggregate of the public debt shall not be increased; that any new 
bonds issued shall not bear more than six per cent. interest in gold, or 73-10 in currency ; that no 
such bonds shall be seld for less than par; and that an amount of outstanding obligations shall be 
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withdrawn from the hands of the public, equal to the amount of bonds negotiated. No foreign loan 
is authorized. 


The foreign exchange market is rather more in favor of the United States, Bills on London have 
declined to 107 @ 107} for commercial signatures at sixty days; and 1077 @ 108 for bankers’ bills. 
For the steamers of this weck the Continental rates are as follows:—On Paris, 5.27} @ 5.22 franes 
per dollar; Antwerp, 5.27% @ 5.23$; Swiss, 5.28§ @ 5.22. On Hamburg, 35§ @ 36 cents per mare 
banco; Amsterdam, 40} @ 40} cents per guilder; Frankfort, 40 @ 40} per florin; Bremen, 77 @ 
78 cents per rix dollar; Prussian thalers, 70} @ 70. 

The decline in gold is one of the most satisfactory events of the month. The extreme quotations 
in January last were 374 @ 443; in February, 35 @ 413. A further decline is shown this month, 
the rates on the 24th being 25 @ 26}. 

This decline in gold is owing in part to fresh confidence as to the means of the country to liqui- 
date within a reasonable period the existing public debt, and the increasing ability of the Treasury 
and the banks to resume specie payments, The belief in an early resumption of course induces 
many to bring forward gold and silver from their hiding places, in order to avail of the current 
premium. 


With this marked decline in gold, there is a heavy fall in foreign goodsin this market ; the impor- 
tations of which were made with the expectation of a large demand from the South and West for the 
spring and summer trade. A fall, not quite so great, is reported in domestic goods. The effect of 
the decline in cotton upon the manufacturing interest is indicated by the fact that a few days since 
a large manufacturing house at Providence, R. L, failed for about $1,000,000, through having on 
hand a Jarge amount of cotton purchased at high prices, and also a heavy stock of manufactured 
goods. The trade in dry goods continues extremely dull. There is no confidence in prices among 
buyers, and quotations of domestic cotton goods have still further declined, standard sheetings being 
now held at 24 cents, while prints are 1 @ 14 cent lower than a week ago. The trade in foreign 
dry goods is still done almost exclusively through the auction-rooms. 


The act of the Missouri Legislature, relative to the consolidation of the State debt, shows that on 
the ist of January, 1863, the total debi will amount to $30,199,050, including the following items: 


Principal. Accrued Int. Total. 
WG AE n. 6 vkav bcs desesacns .. +. 7,000,000 -» $2,940,000 eee. $9,940,000 
Southwest Branch .... Ae ee 4,500,000 candi 2.030.000 pane 6,530,000 
North Missouri.... pentane 4,350,000 “s 1,827,000 a 6,177,000 
Iron Mountain dinccecence Sa mn 1,470,420 hee 4,971,420 
Cairo and Fulton wikia pat 650,000 * 273,000 ‘ 923,000 
Platte County dines ce 700,000 294,000 ail 994,000 
Revenue bonds for interest of 185 ‘ 431,000 232.630 ni 668,630 


ove 


POR asccnee F ‘ sees $9,067,050 .-+. $30,199,050 


From which total there is to be deducted the amount paid in coupons and bonds by the several 
State banks and by the late owners of the Platte County Railroad, being about $200,000. Governor 
Fletcher has signed the bill recently passed by the Missouri Legislature, providing for the consoli- 
dation and payment of the bonded debt of the State, By the provisions of this bill, all overdue 
interest is to be funded and incorporated with the principal, and in new bonds; and payment of 
interest is to be resumed on the Ist of January, 1868. 


A decline is reported in Tennessee six per cents. from 92, prevailing at the opening of March, to 
$3 @ 85. The fall is ascribed to the disruption of the legislature which passed the recent funding 
bill. A new election has been ordered by the Governor to fill the vacancies of the members who 
suddenly resigned, after first attempting to break up the House of Representatives by absenting 
themselves frem their seats. But the funding bill was made a law before this occurrence, and the 
new bonds are now being prepared to substitute for the overdue coupons in June, 


The Comptroller of the Currency has received a number of applications from banks, asking to be 
converted into National banks. He is reported to have replied to the effect that the number au- 
thorized by Congress having been sanctioned by the office, he has no authority to establish new ones, 
and that, in the event of the enactment of a new law upon this subject, banks that have filed their 
applications shall have the preference. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that the “number” of 
the National barks is limited by law. There is no limit either to the number or to the aggregate 
capital of these institutions, What is limited is their circulation, They are not allowed to issue 
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more than three hundred millions, and no efforts of the speculators, it is hoped, will induce Con- 
gress to inflate the currency further by authorizing any larger aggregate of National bank notes, 
The following table shows the progress of the National banks since October, 1863: 


Date. Banks. Capital, Circulation, 
$14,528,712 .... $29,155 

j Suadimsues 95,312,945 es 25,825,695 
October. ° 7 ‘ as 99,339,400 nase 51,394,150 
January 7, 1865 rt 145,524,560 cove 78,724,520 
840,938,000 146,927,975 

408,363,943 a 240,094,565 

412,693,236 260,824,903 


At London, on the 9th instant, Five-twenties were quoted at 703 @ 704; Erie stock, 53$ @ 54}; 
Illinois Central, 77$. Cotton was firm at Liverpool and trade at Manchester very active, with large 
orders in advance of production. This portens a continued large demand for American cotton, 
tending to support the quotations on this side. 

The London Times says:—* English funds continue weak, the market being influenced at present 
by results of the difficulties of the Joint Stock Discount Company, with regard to which nothing 
further of a definite character has yet transpired. The discount demand at the bank continues 
heavy, all other establishments being disposed to restrict their transactions within the most cautious 
limits.” 

The Bank of England, on the 22d ultimo, reduced its rate of discount from eight to seven per 
cent. The London Zimes’ money article of the 23d ultimo says: 

“ Consequent on the reduction of the rate of discount by the Bank of England, the discount estab- 
lishments have lowered their rate for money at call from 5% to 5 per cent., for money at seven days’ 
notice from 6} to 54, and at fourteen days’ notice from 7 to 6. The joint-stock banks now allow 5 
per cent. (instead of 5$) for money on deposit, with the exception that the London and Westminster 
gives only 4 per cent. forsums below £500. The action of the bank has somewhat improved the 
demand for discount at that establishment; but the general market is quiet, with a good supply of 
money, and the rate for first-class three-months bills has settled down at 6} @ 65 per cent., being 
+ @ } below the present minimum at the bank. The fully expected reduction in the rate of dis- 
count has had the effect of depressing stock exchange markets; and with regard to consols, in the 
face ofarise of nearly } per cent. in the French rentes, they declined 3. The chief feature in the 
railway market was the heavy fall in Great Western shares of 2 per cent., arising from the declara- 
tion of the disappointing dividend of 2 per cent. per annum. Foreign bonds were firm, at a slight 
partial advance.” 

The Bank of Prussia has also reduced its rate of discount to 6 and 6} per cent. for bills and ad- 
vances respectively. Moncy in the principal cities of Europe at last dates was quoted as follows :— 


Bank Open Bank Open 
Rate, Market. Rate. Market. 


BADR dics. sacndsocee axcin * P DD ktcictandaesicaee 
Frankfort 

Amsterdam . Vienna 

Hamburg 
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